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'BEFORE  I  proceed  to  my  Treatife  upon 
the  Modes^  it  is  mceffary^  as  this  Sub* 
jeH  has  never  yet  been  attempted  in  France^ 
to  offer  fowe  fen?  Thoughts  to  my  Reader i, 
in  Vindication  of  my  prefent  Work^in^hich 
7Wt  having  the  Advantage  of  being  made 
after   a    French  Pattern^  rvithout  fome 

Apology  prefixed  to  it^  might  jufily  e;^pofe  me  to  be  fuf- 

pedcd  of  Affectation  and  Rafhnefs. 

lam  therefore  to  inform  my  Reader^  that  I  have  made 
it  my  Buftnefs  to  enquire^  whether  there  might  not  have 
been  fome  fuch  Book  as  this  composed  in  France.  For  which 
Purpofe  I  have  carefully  read  over  many  Journals  and  Ca- 
talogues  of  French  Books :  And  I  have  Uk^wife  earnelily 
de fired  my  Correfpondents  to  mah  the  fame  diligent  Search 
in  the  private  Libraries  of  that  Nation  ;  and  particularly 
I  have  charged  them  tofeekfor  it  on  the  Toilets  of  Ladies^ 
and  in  the  Cabinets  of  Privy-Councellors. 

But  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  fuch  Book^  I  hope 
my  Countrymen  will  pardon  me  for  making  one  my f elf '^  e- 
fpecially^  fince  I  declare  (jhd*  it  is  not  in  my  fouler  to  do 
it  now  myfelf)  that  I  reckon  it  a  great  Honottr  and  Merit 
to  Write  after  Frenchmen,  which  is  fo  much  the  Fafhion 
of  my  Country  at  this  Time. 

'    "^  A  Vm 
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This  made  a  genteel  Poet^  who  tranflated  a  Play  from 
the  French,  to  debate^  whether  he  might  not  call  it  his 
own:^  which  if  he  had  done ^  the  worji  that  could  befal 
him^  with  regard  to  his  Reputation^  was^  to  he  allowed 
to  keep  very  good  Company.  But  in  due  time^  when  the 
Play  was  to  he  aSed^  he  confefi  the  Truth ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  conceivd  h^w  much  it  added  to  the  Profit  of  his  Night. 
It  feems  to  feme  that  this  Confejjion  was  the  Work  of 
Grace^  which  prevailed  on  the  Poet  to  own  the  Right  of  the 
true  Author^  after  fome  Contefi  between  his  Thirji  of 
Fame^  and  his  Duty  to  his  Neighbour :  But  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  there  is  any  need  of  fuppofing  a  fuper- 
natural  Intervention  in  it.  For  were  it  a  Adark  of  Grace 
to  trouble  the  World^  by  telling  them  the  Authors  which 
we  copy  after ^  we  could  not  imagine  hut  that  the  Author 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Books  would  have  made  it  k^own 
that  his  Book,  is  a  Literal  ExtraS  of  the  French  War 
of  the  Poets;  whereas  the  Author^veryfar  fromit^has 
invented  an  Art  to  make  the  Bookfeem  primarily  Britilh, 
without  mentioning  at  all  the  Guerre  Poetique* 

This  is  the  Fiife  of  Chafms  or  Interruptions  in  theCourfe 
of  a  Booky  which  feem  to  be  an  Fffe£i  of  Humour ;  hut 
upon  Enquiry  into  the  real  Vfe  of  them^  we  pid  that  they 
were  made  to  cut  out  the  Ear- mark  of  the  Original. 

And  the  Author^  to  prove  his  Vependance  upon  thU 
Art^  toook  great  State  to  himfelfever  afterwards  :  I  can't 
tell  which  to  call  the  State^  Worldly  or  Philofophical^ 
or  whether  a  Mixture  of  them  both;  but  this  is  certain, 
that  he  ajfum'd  it  upon  the  Merit  of  his  Invention. 

Charging  Patrick  hisFootman  never  to  prefent  anyService ; 
giving  notice^  that  all  Petitions  be  delivered  to  him  on 
the  Knee^  fitting  to  receive  them^  Uh  a  Triton  in  a  Scene 
of  Wrecks  where  at  one  View^  according  to  Patrick'/  Fan^ 
cy  in  difpfing  of  "em^  you  might  have  feen  Half-Jhirts 
and  Shams ^  Eowlers ^  decaf  d  Night^Cowns^  Snuff fwim-- 
ming  upon  Gruel^  and  Bottles  with  Candles  ftuck  tn  them. 
Ballads  to  be  fung  in  the  Streets ^  and  Speeches  to  be  made 
from  the  Throne ;  making  Rules  of  bis  own  to  difimguijh 
his  Company^  which  fhew'd  that  he  was  greater  than  any 
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of  them  hii^fdf.  For  if  a  Lord  in  Place  came  to  his  Le- 
vee, he  Tpotild  fay^  Prithy,  Lord,  take  away  that 
damn  d  Chamber-pot,  and  lit  down.  But  if  it  tpere  a 
Commoner  only^  or  an  Irifh  Lotd^  he  would  remove  the 
Chamber  pot  hmfelf  and  perhaps  ask  Pardon  for  the  Dif 
order  of  the  Room^  [wearing  that  he  would  fen4  Patrick 
for  it  to  the  Vevtl^  if  the  Vog  did  not  feem  fo  willing  to 
.  go  to  him  of  himfelf\ 

^Twas  after  the  Invention  of  this  Art  that  he  had  the 
Quarrel  with  the  Ambaffador  about  Place ;  and  that  he 
quitted  the  Quarrel  (as  one  would  have  thought)  to  di* 
Jcourfe  upon  the  Virtues  of  New-laid  Eggs. 

A  New-laid  Egg  is  better  for  the  Stomach  than  Vates^ 
or  DafFy'i"  ^\\x\t^  or  Saffron:  "Tis  avery  fit  Viet  to  be 
us^d  in  drawing  up  a  Manifefto  :  '27/  as  good  as  Opium 
in  caufing  pleafant  Vr earns.  LordB^Lcon  faith  it  mu^ 
rifhes  as  it  pajfes  the  Ocfophagos  :  And  Pythagoras  pro- 
pos*d^  that  it  might  he  worjhipfd  as  a  God.  In  the  end^ 
after  many  Flights  of  this  ki^d^  he  concluded  with  a 
bitter  and' hearty  Curfe  upon  all  the  various  and  diffe- 
rent Species  of  Weazles. 

About  a  If  ear  and  a  Month  after  this^.  he  was  heard  to 
make  fomefe  If  ^denying  Promifes  in  Prayer^  that  for  the 
lime  to  come  he  would  flint  himfelf  to  two  or  three  Bot^ 
ties  in  an  Evening  ;  that  he  would  k^ep  him/elf  clean^ 
changing  his  Shirt  often^  as  other  good  Men  do;  that  he 
would  never  play  at  Ombre,  or  make  Songs  again  upon  a 
Sunday^  if  his  Prayer  were  immediately  granted.  But 
on  the  other  band^  he  threatened^  that  if  there  were  any 
Delay  made  to  it^  he  would  never  pray  again  as  long 
as  he  livd.    No  !  he  vow^d  to  Cod  that  he  woifd  not. 

It  is  not  k^^own  what  it  was  that  he  defired ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  Conjecture  made  of  it :  But  this  has 
been  tahn  notice  of^  that  within  fome  time  after  he  left 
the  7own^  and  that  he  has  not  been  heard  offince. 

But  to  return.  Tho'  I  have  complained  in  the  Be- 
ginning^  that  there  is  no  Tveatife  upon  the  prefent  Sub^ 
jeS  writ  in  French,  which  1  might  tranftate^  or  make 
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anExtrad  from  ;  and  that  therefore  I  have  not  the  Advarr 
iages  which  have  gained  other  Authors  great  Reputation  •' 
I  would  not  however  be  underjlood  as  if  Idifown'd  the  re- 
ceiving any  help  at  all  from  othtr  Authors^  but  pretended 
io  write  this  Book  purely  upon  my  own  Strength  ,;  for 
that  were  to  do  an  Injujiice  to  fome  ingenious  Authors  of 
my  own  Country^  from  whom  1  have  borrow' d^  upon  this 
and  other  Occaftons^  very  many  good  Conceits. 

Among  tbefe  there  is  an  honefl  Wag^  that  would  dif- 
fwade  a  young  J)otl  or  of  his  Acquaintance  fremjiudying 
the  Scriptures :  I  call  him  Honeji^  hecaufe  he  has  given 
his  Friend  no  other  Advice  than  what  he  had  always  fol- 
loived  himfelf :  And  then  he  is  a  Wag^  hecaufe  he  fets 
Mp  for  a  great  Divine^  pretending  to  underjiand  Arabick, 
and  Chaldaic^  and  Syriac,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  many 
more  fuch  Languages ;  when  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
Knave  does  not  underjiand  one  Word  ef  any  of  them. 

B//^  Sim.  Ockley  will  let  you  into  more  of  this  matter 
very  foon;  for  S\tn.  has  tahn  it  into  his  Head  to  dedicate 
a  Book  to  him  upon  the  Art  of  Phyfiognomy :  The  Book  is  to 
contain  on  one  Side  of  it  the  Tranflation^  which  is  to  be 
En?:,lifh  ;  on  the  other  Side  the  Original^  which  is  to  be 
a  Language  of  Wooden  Legs^  and  Cradles^  and  Points^ 
and  knotted  Vack^threade  Sim,  has  not  as  yet  determined 
by  what  Name  he  (hall  call  the  Language^  whether kx2}>\ck^ 
or  Coptick,  or  the  Old  Hebrew  ;  but  he  is  very  pofitive 
tphcn  all  is  ready ^  that  the  VFag  will  make  him  a  great 
Compliment^  upon  bis  accurate  Iran  flat  ion  ;  and  that  he 
■will  fay ^  that  bz  has  diligently  examined  andperus'd  it. 

I  could  name  Five  hundred  Authors  more  that  have  writ 
upon  the  like  SubySis^  whom  I  am  obliged  to  beyond  mea^ 
fure  for  their  great  Wh  and  Spirit  ;  but  it  being  late  at 
Nighty  Ijhall  fpeakonly  of  a  Couple  of  them^  named  An- 
tony ColHn?,  and  Richard  Tindal,  intending  to  ftate 
their  Cafe^ 
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Cale  of  Anthony  Collins,  and  Richard  Tinial^ 
Lawyers. 

IT  tifas  very  well  faid  by  one  to  Anthony  Collins, 
"  aS/>5  Jf  your  Legs  were  cut  off^  you  would  write  a 
^'  Boo\  again  ft  the  Vfe  of  Shoes  and  Stockins :  For  An- 
thony Colhns  //  a  Man  of  incredible  Self ^ Love ^  and 
Fronenefs  t o  Write  :^  and  full  of  Petulance^  which  feme- 
what  enlivens  his  Writings^  and  many  miflah  for  Wit  ; 
and  remarkably  Incautious^  and  liable  in  his  Writings  to 
expofe  himfelf  to  his  Adverfaries. 

Richard  Tindal  //  of  a  better  Vnderjianding  than  An- 
thony Collins  ;  but  as  for  Learnings  he  U  not  equal  to 
him  ;  for  without  doubt  Anthony  Collins  has  read 
fome  Books-  Jhis  Tindal  had  once  profefi  the  Romifli 
Kdigion  ;  but  Foferv  beginning  to  decline  in  the  Nation^ 
he  changed  to  be  a  Proteftant  in  a  very  good  Time^  before 
he  was  obliged  to  it  by  abfolute  Neceffity^  And  there  be- 
ing then  a  great  Emulation  between  the  Two  contending 
Parties  of  the  Nation^  Popifh  and  Proteflant,  he  was  ad^ 
mitted  into  the  Church  of  England,  without  any  AS  of 
Penance^  or  due  7ryal  of  his  Sincerity. 

Tindal  being  thus  admitted  into  the  Church  of  En- 
gland^ ferfifted  in  a  traiterous  Enmity  to  her^  notwith* 
Handing  his  pretended  Converfion.  Ani  therefore  conceiv- 
ing a  good  Opinion  of  the  Writings  of  Anthony  Collins 
(of  which  he  was  no  competent  Judge)  he  often  folicited 
and  importuned  Anthony  Collins  to  mak^  a  Book  againft 
the  Church  of  England  ;  and  to  engage  Anthony  Collins 
the  more  effeUually  to  comply  with  his  Propofaly  he  pro- 
mifd  to  give  him  great  Affijianee  in  compoftng  the  faid 
Book^'^  as  particularly^  that  he  would  himfelf  tranfcribe 
for  him^  and  fend  him  all  fuch  Pajfages  out  of  rare 
Englifti  Booh  in  the  Library  of  Oxford,  as  he  the  faid 
Anthony  Collins  (hould  direS  him  to  find  out  for  him^ 
and  that  for  the  fame  Purpofe  he  would  employ  a  Friend  to 
tranfcribe  any  Latin  or  Greek  Quotations  for  him.  Which 
Encouragement  was  lery  pleafing  to  Anthony  Collins, 
(and  Richsrd  Tindal  knerv  it  well)  who  defnd,  above 
any  Honour  in  this  Life^  to  be  mentioned  as  a  famous 
Writer^  in  the  Holland  News-papers^  Moreover^ 
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Moreover^  thzfaid  Richard  Tindal  had  fix'd  upon  a 
Maxim  to  be  the  Foundation  of  the  B§okf  which  feetnd  in 
every  farticrlar  nffeSt  to  agree  with  the  Views  <?/Anthony 
Collins,  namely^  That  there  is  no  Church  whatfoever 
upon  the  whole  Face  of  the  Earth,  but  what  is  an- 
fwerable  in  JulHce  for  the  Corruptions  and  Whore- 
doms of  the  Church  of  Kome ;  fo  that  whatever  is 
alledg'd  or  laid  to  the  Charge  of  the  Church  of  Kome^ 
is  likewife  applicable  to  any  other  Church,  whether 
that  Church  be  under  the  Jurifdidion  of  the  Church 
of  Kome^  or  not :  And  that  there  is  a  Neceflity  of 
having  recourfe  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Rome^ 
to  conceive  a  Notion  of  any  other  Church  whatfoever, 
wherefoever  tituated,  or  under  what  particular  Go- 
vernment foever. 

Anthony  Collins  forefaw  no  other  Event  from  this 
Maxim  (neither  did  he  defire  any  other)  than  that  if  the 
Book,  gain  d  Credit  in  the  World ^  it  might  be  a  Means 
to  f title  Infidelity  upon  a  Jure  and  lajiing  Bafts  (for 
Collins  is  firangely  immoral  in  Spirit  "^^  neither  would 
he  oppofe  it  for  the  fakg  of  others^  if  Wantonnefs  and  plea* 
fant  Liberties  were  alfo  ejiablijh^d  by  a  Law  :  But  as  to 
ih;s  Matter  he  was  indifferent  (touching  which  there  have 
been  odd  Sufpicions  :  )  And  next  to  the  fettling  of  Infide- 
lity^ it  was  his  chief  Vefire  that  fomi  part  of  the  Re- 
venue of  the  Churchy  at  leaft  500  1,  per  annum,  might 
be  afjign^d  to  him^  as  a  Reward  of  his  great  Trouble  in 
aiding  and  afjijiing  to  pull  the  Church  down* 

But  this  Maxim^  That  all  the  Churches  of  (he  Earth 
are  anfwerable  for  the  Iniquities  of  the  Church  ofRome^\ 
is  a  Stocky  whofe  Branches  may  have  different  Bendings, 
For  Richard  1  indal  had  quite  another  Vfe  to  make  ofthif 
Maxim :  His  Bufmefs  with  it  was  to  reproach  the  Church  of 
England  for  feparating  from  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and 
to  infmuate,  that  we  who  are  of  any  Communion  differing 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  highly  guilty  of  black 
and  damnable  Herefy^  if  we  delay  but  one  Moment  to 
become  Papifis.  For  if  all  Churches  be  equally  corrupt^ 
and  there  be  no  Church  in  the  IVorld  better  and  purer 
than  the  Chptrch  of  Rome,   then  why  Jhould  Mankind 
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fifaraU  from  ber.^  and  n^hy  (hould  there  hefo  many  Con-- 
tejis  in  the  JVorld^  for  the  fake  of  maintaining  fome  other 
Churchy  which  is  not  better  or  purer  than  the  Church  of 
Rome  > 

7hefe  are  the  different  Views  upon  which  Anthony 
Collins  and  Richard  Tindal  proceeded  to  makg  a  Book. 
But  it  appears^  that  Anthony  Collins  was  deluded  by 
Richard  Tindal  {and  Tell.olocl{s  muji  ever  expeS  the 
fame^  rphen  they  join  in  Confederacy  with  fefuits :  )  For 
I  cannot  tell  whether  Anthony  Gollins*  has  made  one 
Convert^  by  his  Book^  to  Infidelity^  1  believe  fcarce  one ^ 
tho'  the  faid  Richard  Tindal  promised  him  many.  But 
the  Number  of  the  Profelytcs  of  Richard  Tindal  is  in- 
credihi.  After  the  Reading  of  this  Book^  Jhvufands  of 
MenandWomen^  contrary  to  their  Vefire^  and  Interefi^ 
and  ExpiHationj  were  all  on  a  fuddtn  affeiied  with  new 
and  unheard  of  Pajfions^  grieving  at  the  Triumphs  and 
Profperity  of  their  Country^  growing  w§ary  of  Liberty^ 
and  lodging  after  Popery^  and  a  Foreign  Dominion  ;  and 
the  Contagion^  which  was  then  begun  continues  to  the 
prefent  Day. 

This  is  the  Cafe  of  Anthony  Collins,  who,  when  I 
confider  his  Self-Love^  and  want  of  Caution^  and  Self^ 
Jnterejiednefsy  I  compare  him  to  an  Inholder  in  South- 
wark,  i^ho  writ  under  his  Sign^  (but  he  has  been  curfi 
for  it  by  many  an  honeji  Man^  who  ran  by  in  hajie^  and 
yet  could  not  forbear  to  read  it)  Pray,  Sir,  walk  in, 
and  drink  a  Pot :  you'll  be  time  enough  where  you 
are  going. 

This  is  the  Cafe  of  Richard  Tindal,  who,  when  1  re- 
flect upon  his  Fidelity  and  Zeal  towards  the  Church  of 
Rome,  notwithjianding  his  pretended  Converfon^  I  com- 
pare him  to  a  Farmer's  Dog^  that  watched  the  Fold 
very  well  for  many  Nights^  preferving  it  from  other  Dogs^ 
and  Foxes ^  and  Vermin.  But  at  length  there  came  a  Jhief 
to  the  Place^  in  quefi  of  fome  Booty ^  to  whom  this  Dog 
had  formerly  belonged.  It  is  impojjihle  to  conceive  the 
Joy  cf  the  Cur  at  the  Approach  of  his  former  Mafier  : 
He  grouled  with  Pleafure  when  he  Jinelt  him  coming ; 
hejawn'd  on  him  ;  he  marled  out  the  beji  of  the  Flock^y 
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and  help' d  to  catch  them^  biting  their  Legs^and  tearing  theif 
throats ;  fo  that  it  is  thought  that  he  went  away  from 
the  Jhief  on  purpofe  to  do  this  Mifchief :  And  fomeofthe 
neighbours  jay  norv^  that  they  f aw  it  in  him  from  the  be- 
ginnings tho"  they  had  not  the  Tower  to  [peak  of  it. 

But  if  Richard  Tindal  be  conftdered  as  having  per^ 
verted  the  good  People  of  the  Realm^  contrary  to  their 
Will  and  E^cpeSatton-y  to  7reafon  and  Popery*^  looking 
upon  Richard  Tindal  in  that  View^  Ilil^n  him  to  an  Evil- 
fpirit^  that  fat  upon  a  Fiddle-ftring^  and  by  the  Sound  of  it 
got  young  Maidens  with  Childy  who  afterwards  wondred 
vphat  was  the  Matter » 

Lafilj^  But  what  if  we  confider  both  of  them  as  ce- 
mented in  Confederacy^  by  the  Maxim  which  was  the 
Foundation  of  their  Bool^  f^hy^  in  that  Cafe^  they  are  like 
a  Man  that  writ  his  Epitaph  upon  a  Plank^  and  then  went 
and  drowned  himfelf  "this  Plank  was  carried  by  the 
fever al  Courfes  of  the  Wind  to  many  Places  :  It  was  feen 
upon  the  Coajis  of  Madagafcar  ;  at  another  time  you  might 
have  read  the  Infcription  at  the  Foot  of  the  Penamunder- 
Fort  ;  at  another  7me  this  Plank  lay  in  the  Frojifor  about 
Eleven  Months^  fome  twenty  Miles  beyond  Schetland  : 
But  where-ever  it  was  blown^  or  where-ever  it  fiaid^  you 
werejiill  told  by  the  Epitaph^  UcrclksFnucisBG^foiv 
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I^T  IS  very  well  known,  that  I 
writ  this  Treatife  to  divert  my 
felf,  having  a  fufpicion  that  I 
was  111  :  Which,  I  confefs,  is 
the  common  Motive  upon 
which  many  of  my  Performances  have  been 
undertaken.  It  was  fuch  a  Sufpicion  as  this, 
that  engaged  me  to  write  the  wonderful 
Story  of  the  Three  Thoemx^s^  which  were 
feen  on  Vutney-Common :  0£  a  Cow  that 
difclos'd  fome  Secrets  ^tljlington :  And  of  the 
Highlander  that  was  Twice  as  Tall  as 
Mr.  Topham. 

But  as  my  Conftitution  is  now  very  much 
,alter'd  for  the  worfe,  which  I  impute  to  my 
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growing  Years,  I  have  not  been  able,  of  late, 
to  find  the  fame  Diverfion  in  Ludicrous  Sub- 
jefts.  I  have  therefore  refolv*d  to  apply  to 
other  Studies^  to  maintain  the  Strength  of 
my  Spirits  5  which  are  more  fuitable  to  my 
Years,  and  to  the  great  Expedations  of  the 
World,  from  One  who  has  feen  fo  much  of 
Mankind. 

Of  the  many  Studies  which  I  have  had  in 
my  Thoughts,  as  proper  for  my  prefent  Cir- 
cumftances,  it  feems  to  me,  that  none  can  be 
better  adapted  to  them,  than  Politics  and 
MagicL  Politics^  to  promote  the  Honour 
and  Intereft  of  my  Country  5  which  ought 
to  be  the  Care  of  every  Grave  and  Ufeful 
Man:  And  Magic^  to  imply,  that  I  have 
proceeded  in  Knowledge  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary Extent  of  it. 

There  wiU  be  found  in  the  following 
Treatife  fome  footfteps,  and  thofe  very  vifible^ 
of  my  Skill  in  Magic :  But  the  principal 
Matter  of  my  Treatife  is  to  confift  of 
Politics. 

The  part  of  Politics  which  I  have  made 
choice  of  to  write  upon,  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  Intereft  of  the  Nation,  with  regard  to 
the  Modes  or  FajJnon  of  our  Habits. 
And  it  feems  to  me,  that  I  could  not  poffibly 
make  choice  of  a  Subjed  which  may  prove  of 
greater  Advantage  to  my  Country,  if  my 
Country- men  will  mind  what  I  write. 

The 
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The  End  of  my  Book,  is,  to  dilfwade  my 
Country-men  from  the  Ufe  oi  French  Falhions, 
and  from  applying  to  Foreigners  in  Matters 
of  this  nature,  where  we  have  a  Right,  and 
Power,  and  Genius  to  fupply  our  felves. 
Which  if  I  can  prevail  on  them  to  do  ^  the 
End  of  that,  will  be,  a  flourifliing  Trade  5 
vaft  Sums  of  Money  fpent  within  the  King- 
dom, which  are  now  fent  Abroad  into 
France  to  buy  the  Commodities  of  that 
Country  3  perpetual  Liberty,  Plenty,  and 
the  Spirit  of  Elegance  and  Politenefs :  Which 
need  not  then  be  derived  from  Foreign  Na- 
tions, but  will  be  the  Natural  and  Genuine 
Produft  of  our  Own. 

But  yet  if  any  One  who  adm.ires  the 
Falhions  of  France^  can  give  me  but  a  fufti- 
cicnt  Reafon  for  the  fame,  making  it  appear 
that  the  French  may  have  fome  Right  to 
didate  their  Modes  to  this  Nation  5  I  Ihall 
be  very  willing  in  this,  as  upon  all  other  Oc- 
cafions,  to  poftpone  the  Advantages  men- 
tion'd  above,  to  any  Pretenfion  which  is 
founded  upon  Juftice. 

The  Imitation  oi  Modes,  is  a  Tribute  which 
is  paid  to  fome  Vertue  5  as  to  Valour^  or 
Beauty^  or  to  fuperiour  Skill  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  xAnd  this  Tribute  feems  to  be  rea- 
fonable,  and  is  vindicated  by  the  Practice  of 
all  Mankind. 

Now  if  any  One  can  offer  in  favour  of 

the  French,  That  They  Excell  Us  in  Valour^ 

or  Beauty^  or  in  fome  fuperiour  Skill  in  the 
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Arts  and  Sciences  5  I  fliall  be  fo  far  from 
difTwading  my  Country-men  from  following 
tbeir  Modes,  that  (  befides  what  may  be  faid 
as  to  the  Reafonablenefs  of  our  following  their 
Modes  )  I  jOball  look  upon,  our  Indifference  to 
them  to  be  the  fame,  as  refilling  the  Influence 
of  the  Stars. 

But  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  none  of  my 
Country-men  will  offer  any  l^Iea  in  favour  of 
the  French^  upon  this  Occafion,  as  that  They 
Excell  Us,  or  are  Equal  to  Us,  in  the  above- 
mention'd  Vertues.  If  I  meet  with  any  Con- 
teft  as  to  this  Matter,  it  will  not  be  with  my 
Country-men,  neither  will  it  be  with  other 
Nations  in  behalf  of  the  French  5  but  only 
with  the  French  themfelves,  who,  I  am  very 
fenfible  of  it,  are  fo  jealous  of  the  Reputation 
of  fuperiour  Merit,  and  fo  blindly  poffeis'd 
in  their  own  favour,  that  already  I  can  ima- 
gine my  felf  cngagd  in  a  Difpute  with  them 
upon  this  Head. 

For  which  Reafon  in  part,  but  chiefly  and 
principally  for  the  fake  of  the  Honour  and 
Intereft  of  my  Country,  I  have  refolv'd  to 
make  a  particular  and  diftind  Enquiry,  as  to 
each  of  thefe  Vertues,  Valonr^  Beauty^  or 
fuperiour  Skill  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  whe* 
ther  the  French  may  be  allow'd  to  found  any 
Claim  or  Right  upon  them  to  prefcribe  the 
Ufe  of  their  Modes  to  the  BritiJJ)  Nation  5 
which  they  often  now  do,  with  a  feeming 
Confcioufnefs  of  great  Advantages  of  Nature, 
which  they  have  over  us,  entitling  them  to 
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fuch  Right.  And  this,  with  fome  fuch 
other  Enquiries  as  alfo  relate  to  the  prefent 
controverted  Qiaeftion,  fhall  be  the  Subjeft 
of  a  great  part  of  my  Treatife.  The 
reft  of  it  Ihall  confift  of  a  Syftem  upon 
Dress,  to  the  fame  Purpofe,  which  I 
have  form'd  upon  Philofophical  Prin- 
ciples. 


As  Valour  is  the  firft  Vertue  which'  I  have 
mentioned  above,  it  Ihall  alfo  be  now  the 
firft  Vertue  which  I  (hall  proceed  upon. 
But  notwithftanding  what  I  have  promised 
immediately  before,  I  (hall  not  enter  upon 
any  Enquiry,  as  to  this  Vertue,  as  whether 
the  French  Excell  Us  in  it  or  no  ?  And  my 
Reafon  for  the  fame  is  this  5  Becaufe  the 
Terrour,  which  our  Arais  have  rais'd  of  late 
in  France,  is  fo  frefli,  that  the  French  can 
neither  Difown  it,  nor  refufe  themfelves  to 
give  Teftimony  to  it.  I  chufe  therefore  ra- 
ther to  give  a  fhort  iVccount  of  its  Influence 
on  the  Mod  e  s,  than  to  make  any  Com- 
parifon  upon  this  Head  between  Us  and  the 
French. 

This  Homage  is  paid  to  Valour  as  it  is  a  the  injfu 
Vertue  •  which  Vertue  is  fometimes  real,  as  f^"^^  ^f 
when  it  is  employed  in  the  defence  and  purfuit  ^^^w  tie 
of  Right  :  Or  otherwife  it  is  feign'd  ^  as  when  Modes. 
it  is  employed  in  Ads  of  Violence  5  as  in  Enlar- 
ging Dominions,  or  profecuting  Revenge,  But 
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even  then  it  has  its  Influence,  as  being  fo  much 
invelop'd  and  diflembled  in  Pretences,  that 
we  can  never  come  at  a  diftinft  View  of  it. 

Accordingly  we  Britons,  who  are  natural- 
ly remarkable  Votaries  of  this  Vertue,  have 
ever  fhewn  the  moft  officious  Regard  to  the 
Habit  of  our  Neighbours,  whenever  they  be- 
came famous  for  laudable  Valour,  or  for  Va* 
lour  appearing  to  be  fuch  ^  and  that  there 
was  no  Intervention  of  Jealoufy  between  us 
and  thefe  our  Neighbours  about  Intereft  or 
Liberty. 

This  may  be  gathered  from  the  Ruff  and 
Fardingale,  and  other  Remains  of  the  Spamp 
Habit,  which  we  foon  comply'd  with,  and 
ever  followed  whilft  that  Nation  had  no  dif- 
allowable  Contefts  with  France  :  But  when 
it  became  neceffary  to  add  the  Weight  of 
the  Britijl)  Arms  in  the  Quarrel  between  thefe 
two  Nations,  2indi  France  by  this  means  had 
obtained  many  Vidories  over  the  Spaniard ; 
this  much  beloved  Vertue  quickly  engag'd  us 
to  make  the  fame  Conceffions  to  the  French^ 
and  to  purfue  them  thro*  many  extravagant 
Varieties.—  But  thefe  Conceffions  were 
only  Provifional :  For  when  the  French  be- 
gan to  threaten  the  repofe  of  their  Neigh- 
bours, and  it  concerned  the  Security  of  this 
Nation,  to  enter  into  a  War  under  King  Wil- 
liam for  reducing  them^  there  fucceeded 
immediately  hereupon  a  difufe  of  Exotick 
Modes,  and  the  Britons  exercis'd  for  the 
moft  part  their  own  Genius  in  thefe  Matters. 

At 
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At  length  the  late  Queen  fucceeding  to  the 
Crown,  and  then  the  Glory  and  impreflion  of 
our  Arms  extending  on  one  part  toward  the 
Source  of  the  Danube^  and  on  the  other,  from 
the  River  Tagu^  to  the  Banks  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea^  our  Faftiions  feeni'd  to  all  Nations  to 
be  Commodious  and  Graceful,  and  Nations 
gave  way  to  them,  and  countenanced  'em  pro- 
portionably  as  they  exceifd  each  other  in  the 
civil  Virtues  5  Germany  and  Spain  (fuch 
Parts  oi Spain  where  our  Arms  had  reach'd  ) 
receiving  them  by  the  means  of  our  excel- 
lent Manufadures,  which  were  generally 
preferr'd  to  the  Manufadures  of  other  Nations 
with  a  wonderful^ood  liking.  Neither  were 
Holland  or  Portugal  backward  to  do  the  fame. 

But  what  do  I  mention  Confederates  or  Na- 
tions engag'd  in  the  fame  Caufe  ?  Was  not 
Tufcany  likewife,  that  Soil  of  Politenefs,  a  Fa- 
vourer of  our  Modes  .<?  Have  not  I  feen  the 
Gallant  and  Courtly  Youth  of  that  Nation 
adorn  d  with  the  Britifi  Manufadures,  and 
defirous  to  imitate  our  Faftiions,  when  many 
a  Briton  had  already  at  London  inglorioufly 
aflimilated with  the  French^  Were  we  not 
receiv'd  in  thofe  Parts  as  fome  fuperiour  Be-^ 
ings,  whofe  Choice  could  give  Credit  to  any 
particular  Manners  and  Habits  ,<?  And  is  not 
the  Effed  of  our  Influence  fuch  even  ftiH, 
that  it  is  impoflible  for  the  Modes  of  France 
to  prevail  into  common  ufe,  except  the  Bri- 
tons give  the  firft  general  Example  of  Com- 
plyance  with  them  ? 
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Not  but  that  if  I  have  any  Skill  in  Phyfi- 
ognomy,  there  is  not  even  ftill  fuch  great 
Caufe  to  fear  that  we  (hall.  There,  is  not  a 
Countenance,  fpeaking  generally ,but  fignifies  a 
Difdain  of  thefe  new  Diredors  5  notwith- 
ftanding  that  through  Inadvertency  we  have 
fo  much  complied  with  them.  We  cannot 
but  efteem  it  an  ill  Choice  to  give  up  our 
Laurels  in  exchange  for  a  Broad-brim'd  Hat  5 
or  to  receive  Diftates,  which  are  the  Effeds 
of  Conquering  Valour^  from  Men,  whom  it 
was  once,  and  that  fo  lately,  in  our  Power  to 
extirpate. 


^^^„  The  Quality  which  I  reckon  in  the  next 

Beauty,  place  to  have  the  greateft  Influence  in  dired- 
ing  the  Modes,  is  Beauty.  This  Quality  is 
defcrib'd,  as  coniider'd  with  the  Relation 
which  it  bears  to  others,  and  abftraded  from 
Matter  by  the  feveral  Names  of  Mien,  Car- 
riage, Air,  Feature,  according  as  it  is  di- 
ftindly  apply'd  to  the  Body  or  to  the  Counte- 
nance 5  and  in  this  Acceptation,  'tis  a  fweet 
Reflexion  of  Light  which  arifes  from  the 
Connexion  and  Aptitude  of  the  Parts.  There 
are  two  forts  of  it :  The  one  National,  and 
the  other  Univerfal  The  firft  is  fo  called, 
becaufe  it  is  fuch  only  to  thofe  of  the  fame 
Situation,  as  following  the  peculiar  Turn  of 
the  Climate  or  Air  where  it  was  form'd  5  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  others  with  the  lame  Ad- 
vantage.   Nature  has  imparted  this  kind  of 
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Beauty  to  every  Nation,  for  the  Mainte- 
nance of  a  certain  vertiious  Self-love,  which 
is  necefTary  to  fupport  the  Spirit  and  Dignity 
of  Societies. 

I  fhall  at  prefent  take  Notice,  that  there 
are  two  Degrees  of  this  National  Beauty: 
The  one  not  difpleafing,  the  other  more  per^ 
fed.  In  the  firft  is  obferved  a  languid,  dim 
Luftre  of  the  Countenance  5  a  Proportion  of 
Shape,  but  defeated  through  Lownefs  and 
Macilencej  Rapidity  of  Carriage  3  Darknefs 
of  Colour.  Which  Del cription,  1  never  doubt, 
but  it  will  occur  to  every  common  Reader, 
that  it  belongs  to  the  French. 

In  the  fecond  is  obferv'd  (which  I  propofe 
as  a  Defcription  of  the  Britons)  a  Healthful 
Stain  or  Gloom  of  the  Blood,  an  Opennefs  or 
Clearnefs  of  the  Featural  Light,  Height  of 
Stature,  and  an  aftive  Strength,  but  attended 
with  a  Corpulence^  which  is  pleafing  rather 
than  beautiful  to  the  Eye  :  And  in  Years  of 
Maturity  (if  it  be  not  prevented  by  an  uncom- 
mon Education)  a  (hew  of  Robuftnefs,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  Healthful  Cement  of  the  Parts 
of  the  Body. 

For  Britons^  as  well  as  others,  are  to  take 
Notice,  That  there  is  no  People  in  the  World 
whofe  Stature  in  general,  whofe  Form  and 
other  Qualities,  which  belong  to  Beauty^  are 
confummately  finilh'd. 

Rubens  indeed  imagined  the  contrary,  and 
fix'd  the  Standard  oi Beauty  in  his  own  Nati- 
on ;  But  as  by  that  means  he  gave  too  much 
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Matter  or  Corpulence  to  his  Figures,  his 
Beduties  are  Flemifti  or  National  only,  and 
not  Univerfal  5  and  accordingly  are  not  fo 
much  lik'd  by  other  Nations  as  by  his  own. 

The  Univerfal  Beauty  has  obtained  that 
Name,  as  it  anfwers  to  the  Notions  of  Grace 
and  Proportion,  which  have  ever  been  re- 
ceived and  agreed  to  among  Mankind,  and  as 
it  feems  rather  intended  to  adorn  the  Earth  in 
general,  than  for  any  particular  part  of  it. 

The  National  and  univerfal  Beauty  have 
their  oppofite  Qualities :  The  firft  confiding 
of  the  Likenefs  which  is  produced  by  the 
Climate,  but  turning  off  to  unfightly  Difpro- 
portions.  The  other  confiding  of  a  de- 
prav  d  refemblance  of  Man  confider'd  ingene- 
neral,  and  not  as  the  firft  of  fome  determined 
National  Form. 


It  is  not  my  Defign,  nor  would  it  agree 
with  my  Nature,  to  reproach  any  People  on 
their  Imperfeftions  5  and  notwithftanding  the 
French  Law,  beginning  thus,  U  faut  que  tout 
U  monde  avoue^  &c.  Whereby  fuch  Parts  of 
the  World  are  pronounced  to  be  Barbarous 
and  incapable  of  the  Bon  Gout,  and  are  often 
caird  in  dired  Terms,  Miferable  Canaille,  and 
Bougres  Malpeignes^  who  upon  any  pretence, 
or  in  any  refpeft  whatfoever,  prefume  to  re- 
jed  the  Modes  of  France.  Nptwithftanding 
alfo,  that  it  hath  been  obferved  by  many, 
that  there  is  among  the  French    a  greater 

Number 
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Nfumber  of  fuch  Figures  as  are  opposM  to 
he  Beautiful  of  either  Kind,  than  among 
my  other  Nation  :  Yet  do  I  chufe  to  pafs  by 
:heir  Faults  of  Nature  in  fiience  5  as  intend- 
ng  rather,  where-ever  it  may  lie  in  my 
Power^  to  give  the  World  a  favourable  Opi- 
lion  of  this  Nation. 

And  therefore  let  me  inform  ray  Reader, 
That  there  is  a  Likenefs  or  Figure  among 
hem,  which  feems  as  if  in  fome  meafure  it  be- 
ong'd  to  the  Claffis  of  Men,  which  is  oppofed 
o  the  Beautiful  of  either  Rind,  National  or 
Jniverfal,  and  which  has  deceived  many,  to 
he  Prejudice  oi France:  Which  neverthelefs 
oes  not  belong  to  the  above- mentioned 
>laffis  by  any  means  3  But  their  Deformity 
s  the  effed  of  Art,  and  not  to  be  imputed  to 
Mature.  I  mean  fuch  of  them,  whofe  Ancles 
re  plac'd  at  a  much  greater  Diftance  one 
rom  the  other,  in  Proportion,  than  their 
Cnees.  For  this  (it  is  very  well  known) 
)roceeds  from  their  being  taught  to  Caper  and 
Dance,  before  they  arrive  at  fufficient  Strength 
0  bear  the  Rules  of  Art. 

The  Dii  Termini  of  the  Antients  feera  to 
le  diredly  oppofite,  or  contradiftind  Figures 
o  this  kind  of  Men :  For  their  Legs  are 
nclos'd  in  a  ftreight  Cafe  of  Marble,  or  what- 
ver  other  Matter  the  Statue  is  made  of  3  fo 
hat  Ancle  and  Knee  are  join'd  together  in  an 
nfeparable  Contad. 

And  this  Polition  of  the  Legs,  with  a 
leavy  Marble   Cafe  about  them,   was  (no 
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doubt)  intended  for  a  quite  contrary  Reafoa 
to  the  Pofition  of  the  Legs  in  the  young 
French  Dancers,  which  I  have  juft  taker 
notice  of  5  namely,  to  prevent  the  Divinity 
through  any  fudden  and  unexpeded  Exulta- 
tion of  the  Mind,  to  leap,  or  give  a  jerk  froir 
one  Place  to  another,  and  to  fix  it  to  one  de 
termined  point  of  Ground,  to  afcertain  th( 
Bounds  of  Eftates  and  Territories. 

I  am  fo  little  skiird  in  Antiquity,  as  no 
ht  able  to  anfwer,  whether  among  the  An 
tients  there  be  any  Divinity  of  Capering 
But  if  it  has  fo  happened  that  there  bi 
none,  I  would  recommend  to  the  Ingeniou 
in  Imagery  of  any  kind,  to  make  ufe  of  i 
Figure  (  as  the  Symbol  of  Capering  )  witl 
the  Knees  touching,  and  the  Ancles  at  a  Foo 
and  a  half  diftance  from  one  another,  witl 
a  Broad  Codehec^  and  an  Immenfe  Peruke,  anc 
an  Old  Lac'd  Coat. 


Enquiry  as  J  comc  now  to  confider  the  Influence  whicl 
Scknces"''^^^  Fr^7?^Z^  may  have  over  us,  to  dired  ou 
Modes,  with  regard  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
I  cannot  fay  or  make  Anfwer  upon  this  En 
quiry,  that  we  excel  them  in  every  Art  ant 
Science  that  can  be  nam'd  :  Not  but  that  i 
I  had  an  equal  knowledge  of  all  the  Improve 
ments  of  Man^  it  is  not  impoflible  but 
raight.  But  there  may  be  fome  Judgmen 
made  of  this  Matter,  by  the  Improvements 
which  th^  French  have  very  much  apply'< 
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fiemfelves  to,  and  of  which  I  am  not  altoge* 
ier  and  in  every  refped  ignorant. 

If  the  Queftion  be  about  Poetry^  I  would  ^^^  <^^n}us 
emand  the  fight  of  a  French  Epic  Poem :  ^^di 
"he  Virtues  of  this  Mufe  confift  of  Sobriety,  ^^  fa  Epic 
)ignity  of  Image,  Sublime  AfFeftions:   But^^^^^y- 

the  Nature  of  any  Nation  be  incapable  of 
biefe  Venues,  'tis  in  vain  that  it  afpire  to 
Homer  or  a  Milton. 

The  French  were  once  famous  for  Elo- frencb  e-^ 
uence,  and  ftill  there  are  laudable  Contefts  ^^^^"""^^^ 
cnong  them  in  that  Study  :  But  yet  if  true 
'iloquence  be  the  clofer  and  more  decifive 
art  of  Pleading,  which  feems  to  me  to  be  the 
'iXcellence  of  Demojihenes  ^  and  if  it  does 
ot  confift  in  Panegyrics,  and  loud  Elogiums, 
nd  multiply 'd  Turns  and  Repercuffions  of 
le  fame  Senfe  3  there  are  fome  Fox-hunten 

the  Britijl)  Senate  who  may  be   preferred 
)  the  greateft  Orators  oi France. 

The  French  have  been  commended  {on  French 
leir  retrieving  great  Knowledge  by  the  help  ^^dais* 
[Medals  5  and  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  they 
ave  made  a  wonderful  Progrefs  in  that 
gacious  Toil.  But  we  may  draw  from 
ence  a  remarkable  Conclufion  touching  the 
jJenius  of  the  French.  Notwithftanding 
jiere  never  was  any  Nation  more  converfant 
ji  Medals,  yet  they  are  totally  incapable  of 
jie  venerable  Spirit  of  that  Science,  when 
I  they 
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they    undertake    to  make   Medals    them| 
feJves. 

To  maintain  which  Affertion,  and  be- 
caufe  the  French  have  of  late  affum'd  tc 
themfelves  upon  account  of  this  Knowledge 
of  making  Medals  themfelves;  I  (hall  hen- 
lay  down  Three  of  the  principal  Rules  in  tb 
Art  of  making  Medals ;  and  afterwards  ap 
ply  them  to  forae  of  the  celebrated  Medali 
of  France. 

In  order  to  proceed  to  the  Rules  of  thii' 
Art,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fhev^ 
upon  what  Motive  the  Art  of  Making  Medal 
was  Invented.    The  Defign  of  a  Medal  i 
to  tranfmit  fome  memorable  Aftion  to  Po^ 
fterity.    And  in  this  refped  it  is  of  the  fam<^ 
kind  as  an  Obelisk,   Tomb,  or  Triumpha 
Arch. 

Now  if  this  be  the  Defign  of  it,  I  flial 
take  it  for  granted,  that  each  part  of  the  Com 
pofition  of  a  Medal  ought  to  contribute  t(i^ 
the  fame  Defign  5   and  that  every  Circuffl' 
fiance  defeating  it  be  excluded. 

In  purfuance  to  this  fundamental  Maxim 
the  firft  Rule  which  I  ihould  lay  down  to  m)[ 
felf  in  projeding  a  Medal,  fhould  be,  Tha 
the  Medal  throughout  both  parts  of  it,  tbl 
Infcription  and  Figures,  give  a  plain,  an< 
clear,  and  dired  Signification  of  the  Intentior 
of  it.  One  may  judge  of  the  Advantage  o: 
this  Rule,  by  the  fate  of  fuch  Medals  when 
it  has  been  negleded*     There  would  hav( 

beei 
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been  as  great  a  Certainty  of  the  Time,  Mar* 
riage,  Children,  and  luch-like  Relations  in 
:he  Life  of  Magnia  Urbica^  as  of  any  other 
Princefs  of  the  Roman  Empire  5  had  not  her 
VIedals  been  darkned  by  certain  fenfelefe 
Sounds,  or  Numerals,  as  KAS,  SMS,  KAH^ 
ivhich  are  now  abfolutely  ufelefs,  as  to  their 
Srfl  Defign  5  or  if  of  any  ufe,  are  to  deter 
Pofterity  from  the  fame  Unwarinefs. 

And  yet  the  famous  French  Medal  which 
ivas  ftruck  in  1666,  bearing  the  Sun  as  a 
^everfe,  darting  his  Rays  on  a  Globe  5 
^ith  this  Motto,  Nee  pluribu^  impavy  is  of  a 
iind  not  much  different  from  this.  This  is 
he  Devife  on  which  Father  Menetner  wrote 
i  Treatife,  proving,  that  it  belonged  peculiar- 
y  to  the  French  King,  and  that  no  fuch  De- 
/ife  was  ever  aflum  d  by  Philip  IL  oi  Spain. 
in  which  Treatife,  it  muft  be  confefled, 
hat  the  ingenious  Father  has  difplay'd  a  great 
3eal  of  Ancient  as  well  as  Modern  Learning; 
'Vnd  as  for  my  part,  whatever  fome  envious 
Spaniards  may  fay  againft  him,  I  am  fully 
:onvinc'd  by  his  Arguments. 

Not  but  that  my  Objedion  ftill  continues 
:he  fame  againft  the  Medal.  For  in  fome  di- 
•lant  fpace,  when  the  Memory  of  the  prefent 
rimes  (hall  be  laid  afleep,  this  Medal,  which 
feems  now  to  be  fo  clear,  will  give  occafion  to 
i^arious  Queftions. 

It  will  be  then  ask'd  by  the  Studious  in 
Antiquity,  what  Qiiality  of  the  Sun  is  here 
imputed  to  this  Prmce  ?  Did  he  purfue  his 

Con- 
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Conquefts  to  the  extremity  of  the  Earth,  as 
the  Sun  does  his  Courfe  >  Or  did  he  derive 
fome  fabulous  Pedigree  from  the  Sun  >  Or, 
was  he  a  Prieft  of  the  Sun,  as  the  Emperor 
Elagahalus  5  which  gave  occafion  to  the  Roman 
Stetaate  to  ftrike  the  Symbohcal  and  and  Na- 
tural Appearance  of  the  Sun  upon  fome  Medals 
of  that  Prince?  Or  did  he  refolve  on  the 
Downfall  of  all  other  Monarchies,  making  ufe 
of  this  Planet  which  governs  the  Earth,  as 
^  Denunciation  of  his  Decree  ?  Upon  what 
great  Accident,  or  for  what  remarkable  Caufe 
was  the  Allufion  made  ? 

But  thefe  Qiieftions  muft  proceed  from  a 
more  than  ordinary  Sagacity.  As  for  my  felf 
were  I  to  live  again,  I  ihould  be  of  Opinion, 
that  this  Medal  was  not  at  all  ftruck  in  Ho- 
nour of  the  King  ^  but  that  it  was  rather  con- 
fecrated  by  the  King  to  the  Honour  of  the 
Sun  3  and  thus  1  would  maintain  my  Con- 
jedure. 

:iji :  Had  this  Medal  been  devis'd  in  Ho- 
nour of  the  King,  it  had  not  been  thus  ex- 
plained by  a  loud  conceited  Infcription,  but  by 
an  hifcription  which  wouM  be  more  worthy 
of  the  filent  Dignity  of  Virtue,  and  confe- 
quently  more  applicable  to  a  Great  and  Yido- 
rious  Prince. 

Qdly :  To  purfue  my  Argument,  I  would 
enquire  at  what  time  this  Relation  between 
the  King  of  trance  and  the  Sun  was  fettled  5 
fo  that  whenever  the  Sun  is  obferv'd  to  be 
ftruck  on  a  Medal,  it  muft  needs  be  con- 
cluded. 
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eluded,  that  by  it  the  King  of  FranceAsVli- 
fonally  fignified,  or  at  leaft  that  it  relates  to 
fome  Atchievements  or  Tranfadions  un  the 
Reign  of  that  Prince.  And  if  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  there  'was  fuch  a  certain 
Time  3  whenever  I  found  the  prefent  Motto, 
ISlec  phirihis  impar^  or 'arty  fuch  afcribM  to 
a  Man,  I  would  conclude,  that  this  ^Eigure 
of  a  Man  was  agreed  upon  as  a  Symbol  to 
reprefent  the  Sun^  to  whom  this  and  fuch 
Mottoes  could  only  belong  ^  and  that  through 
fome  Mythology,  whicLvv'^as  now  loft  to  the 
World,  the  God  Serapis^  whofe  Figure  as  a 
Man  had  once  been  ufed  to  reprefent  the 
Sun^  was  in  procefs  of  Time  transformed  into 
this  other  Likenefs  of  a  Man.  Which  Like- 
nefs,  if  it  were  alfo  drawn  in  a  long  Peruke, 
without  Buckle,  according  to  the  prefent 
Mode  of  France;  I  fhould  be  farther  con- 
firmed in  my  Conjedure,  that  this  Human 
Likenefs  was  intended  to  reprefent  the  Sun^ 
interpreting  the  Long  Streight  Hair  to  be 
fo  many  Beams  or  Rays  of  the  Sun  5  and  fo 
much  the  rather,  as  the  God  Serapis^  or  the 
Snn^  is  drawn  in  fuch  Hair. 

Hocjidus  currum  rapidafque  agitare  quadrigas 
Co?m?ientiy  C  colpitis  Radios  ^ 

Prudtntius. 

5i/y :  To  maintain  my  Conjecture,  that 
this  Medal  was  confecrated  to  the  5zm,  and 
that  it  was  not  ftruck  irj  Honour  of  the 
Prince,  I  would  have  Recourfe  to  this  other 

G  Medal, 
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Medal,  the  Sun  in  a  Bed  fupported  by  the  Fi- 
gures of  Religion  zxi^jujlice:  The  Infcripti- 
on,  Hinc  fuprema  Lex.  This  Infcription 
would  make  it  appear  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
the  French  at  this  time  afcrib'd  great  Divi- 
nity to  the  Sun.  But  if  I  fhould  be  obliged 
to  recede  from  this  Point,  then  I  would,  in 
the  laft  place,  carefully  enquire,  whether  this 
Prince  might  not  have  fome  Name  of  the 
Sun^  or  fome  Name  implying  it  >  guefling  that 
thefe  feveral  Fancies  were  conceiv'd  in  Inge- 
niousj  but  Gotkick,  Allulion  to  a  Name. 

My  Second  Rule  in  projefting  a  Medal 
fhould  be,  to  maintain  a  ftrid  Relation  between 
the  Figures  and  the  Infcription,  with  the 
Perfon  to  whofe  Honour  the  Medal  is  ftruck. 

Thefe  Medals  of  the  Sun  are  incapable  of 
fuch  a  Relation.  For,  J^ir/,  The  Sun  of  it  felf, 
fhould  the  Infcription  be  obliterated,  will  appear 
as  an  infignificant  Figure,  giving  no  other  Idea 
than  what  may  be  formed  of  that  Body 
donfidered  in  general,  and  not  at  all  imply- 
ing any  Tranfeftion  in  the  Reign  of  a  Prince, 
or  any  of  his  Virtues.  Thus  if  the  Words 
Fcecundis  ignibus  ardet^  which  arc  fet  round 
the  Sun,  on  a  Medal  flruck  upon  the  Marri- 
age of  Levels  XlVth  of  France  with  Marj 
Therefa  of  Spain^  if  this  Infcription  fhould 
be  ever  obliterated,  the  Medal,  as  fuch,  would 
become  abfolutely  ufelefs,  pafling  for  fome 
common,  but  unaccountable,  Coin  of  that 
Prince  ^   and  the  Medal    with  the  Words 

Nee 
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Nee  pluribus  impar  would  have  the  fame 
Fate :  As  alfo  the  other  Medal  reprelenting 
the  Sun  in  his  Bed  5  except  that  perhaps  this 
laft  would  be  efteemed  as  a  Gompiiment  to 
the  Copermcan  Syftem. 

But  Secondly^  Tho'  the  Infcription  fhould 
not  be  loft,  but  continue  entire  5    even  in 
that  Cafe  there    would  be  no  relation    be- 
tween the  Figures  and  Infcription  of  the  Me- 
dal with  the  Perfon  in   Honour  of  whom 
the  Medal  was  ftruck.     For  what  is  it  to 
the  King  of  Frajice  if  the  Sun  be  Nee  pluri- 
bus  impar?  Or  what  is  it  to  him,  if  it  warms 
with  fruitful  Rays?  Does  it  not  rather  appear, 
as  I  mentioned   above,  that  this  Part  of  the 
Medal  was  ftruck  in  Honour  of  the  Sun  >  Or 
that  each  fide  of   the  Medal  has   a  diftinft 
and  independent  View  :;  as  that  one  fide  was 
ftruck  in  Honour  of  the  Kivg^  and  the  other 
in   Honour    of  the  Sun  ?  Like    the  Medal 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Spanheim^  in  his  Preface, 
where  you  fee  Homer  on  one  fide,  and  the 
Bull  of  Rhodes  on  the  other,   who  feem  to 
have  no  relation  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  Licentioufnels  of  the  ir^7Z(:^,  in  afium- 
ing  fuch  Devifes  on  their  Medals,  is  not  to 
be  juftified  by  any  Example  of  the  Antients. 
The  Antients  never  made  ufe  of  a  complex^ 
equivoeal  Figure  (fuch  as  in  the  prefent  Cafe 
the  Sun  is)  which  was  one  time  to  repre- 
fent  a  Great  Conqueror,  or  an  extraordinary 
Genius  for  Government,  Nee  plurihus  impar  ^ 
at  another  time  to  fignify  Procreation,  or  the 
C  2  Effeds 
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Effeds  of  Conjugal  Love,  Fxcundu  ignibics 
ardet  ^  at  another  (as  F^ithtr Menetrier  explains 
that  Medal  of  the  Sun  in  his  Bed)  the  Per- 
fon  of  a  Man  5  contrary  to  the  Cuftom  of  all 
Ages,  where  the  Human  Figure  is  made  ufe 
of  as  a  Symbol  of  other  Bodies,  but  no  other 
Figure  to  reprefent  the  Human :  And  con- 
trary to  common  Senfe,  which  muft  ever 
difallow  that  a  Body  too  glaring  for  the  Eye 
to  behold,  fhould  be  us*d  to  defcribe  a  Body 
which  is  familiar  to  it. 

And  therefore  my  LaJ}  Rule  upon  this 
Occafion  (hould  be^  not  to  have  recourfe  to 
Symbols^  but  when  the  Nature  of  the  Subjed 
required  it,  and  made  it  abfolutely  neceflary. 
If  the  Antients  made  ufe  of  Geniiy  or  certam 
Human  Figures,  and  other  fuch  Symbols,  on 
their  Medals,  it  was  done  (no  doubt  of  it)  purely 
to  anfwer  the  Neceffities  of  Nature  5  it  not  be- 
ing pollible  to  defcribe  Qiialities,  or  Rivers,  or 
Provinces,  in  their  niaterial  Form  :  For  which 
reafon  Strength  was  fignified  by  a  Hercules  5 
Fecundity,  by  a  Vemis  5  Wifdom,  and  Beauty 
of  Shape,  by  a  Pallas  or  Jpollo  5  the  Tiber ^  or 
the  Danube^  or  any  other  River,  by  an  Old 
Mani^  Provinces,  by  certain  Female  Genii. 
Tht  Antients  did  not  miflake  what  was  ne- 
ceflary for  Poetical  Choice,  labouring  to  find 
out  Symbols  to  fignifie  Bodies,  which  could 
never  be  fo  well  reprefented  as  in  their  own 
Likenefs.  Surely  the  Ro?nans  faw  the  Sun 
as  often  as  the   French  5  and  now  and  then 

they 
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they  appeared  to  have  as  great  a  Difpofition  to 
praife  their  Prince  3  and,  if  poflible,  as  much 
Reafon.  And  yet  there  was  no  inore  done 
for  Titus ^  on  the  Conqueft  of  Jevory^  of  this 
kind,  than  "Judea  Snba^a^  plac'd  under  the 
Figure  of  that  Province  5  or  for  Antonine  the 
Pious,  on  his  hifluence  in  Ar??iema,  than  Rex 
Armenis  datus.mth  hisFigure  giving  theCrown. 

I  am  however  of  Opinion,  that  in  certain 
Sports,  as  in  Jufts  and  Caroufels,  and  upon 
other  fuch  momentary  Occafions,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  exhibit  thefe  Devifes,  the 
particular  Stiles  of  Chivalry  being  a  fLifficient 
Explanation  of  them.  Thus  a  Knight  of  the 
Sun  may  exhibit  fome  oftentatious  Devife 
anfwerable  to  that  Charader :  And  Reafon  is 
pleas'd  or  relaxed  with  thefe  Fancies,  which 
live  no  longer  than  as  they  are  efteemed  as 
fuch,  and  which  I  reckon  to  be  very  different 
in  their  Nature  from  Hiftory,  which  ought 
to  be  tranfmitted  to  Pofterity  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner  as  to  be  underftood  in  all  Ages,  and 
which  is  the  Subjed:  of  a  Medal 

But  to  conclude  as  to  Medals.  If  it  be  in- 
tended to  ered:  a  Monument  of  this  kind,  which 
may  lie  incorrupt  in  the  deep  RecelTes  of  the 
Earth  for  Thoufands  of  Years,  and  then,  in 
fpite  of  the  Convulfions  of  Nature  and 
Wafte  of  Time,  on  a  fudden,  with  a  fitting 
Majefty,  proclaim  anew  to  the  World  the 
Virtues  of  fome  Hero,  or  of  fome  great  Nati- 
on :  If  this  be  the  View,  let  the  Figure  or 
Figures  of  the  Medal  be  purely  and  (imply 
C  3  Hiftoricalj 
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Hiftorical,  and  not  darkned  with  £mgmcts  : 
Or,  if  they  confift  of  Symbols,  let  them  be 
fuch  as  are  moft  Ijnown,  and  moft  uncontrO'^ 
verted.  In  like  manner  alfo  let  the  Words  be 
purely  Narrative  :  Let  them  be  a  fhort,  but 
plain  Hiftory  of  the  Event ;  not  giving  the 
leaft  Perplexity  to  the  Mind,  to  find  out  the 
Relation  between  them  and  the  Figures,  and 
alfo  the  Relation  between  each  of  thefe  with 
the  Perfon  or  Subjeft  in  Honour  of  whom 
the  Medal  is  flruck. 


¥nmhu\k-  Or  is  our  Contefl:  with  the  lEreneh  about 
Muftck  .<?  It  is  not  my  Defign  to  make  an 
exprefs  DilTertation  upon  this,  any  more  than 
upon  the  other  x'Vrts  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned; Tho'  if  it  were  ever  fo  much  my 
Intention  to  enlarge  on  the  French  Miifick,  1 
Ihould  be  only  able  to  fay,  as  to  many  parts 
of  it,  without  giving  a  fufficient  Reafon  for 
the  fame,  That  it  is  a  Mufick  which  is  only 
pleafing  to  themfelves,  and  not  to  any  other 
Nation  whatfoever.  And  my  not  being  able 
to  give  a  Reafon  for  the  fame,  may  proceed 
from  hence.  That  our  Senfe  of  Mufick^  fince 
it  is  obferved  that  the  fame  Mufick  may  pro^ 
duce  pleafing  Effects  upon  one  Nation,  and 
contrary  Effeds  upon  another,  depends  upon 
Animal  Sympathy  and  Diifonance,  and  not 
upon  Science.  But  if  there  be  no  Principle 
for  Animal  Sympathy  and  DilTonance,  it  is 
not  the  fame  in  the  Modification  of  Sounds. 

There 
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There  are  Inftances  here,  where  Reafon  and 
Science  may  be  admitted,  the  Modification  ojf 
Sounds  depending  upon  Rules. 

I  fliall  give  an  Inftance  of  this  in  the  Vdce. 
The  deep  Warble  of  the  Voice  is  the  caufe 
of  Sweetnefs,  if  it  be  only  applied,  whete 
the  Turn  of  the  A/w/cA  requires  it;  but  if 
it  be  repeated  with  every  individual  Note,  and 
oftner  than  the  Nature  of  the  Warble  will 
admit,  it  is  agreed  that  it  will  then,  on  the 
contrary,  be  the  caufe  of  Averfion  and  Im- 
patience. 

Now  this  is  the  manner  by  which  the 
French  Voices  modifie  their  Mujick  ^  for  there 
is  not  a  Note  in  any  part  of  it,  but  what  is 
fet  forth  with  fome  kind  of  a  Warblej  And 
it  is  for  this  Reafon  that  I  have  taken  parti- 
cular Notice  of  the  Mufick  of  the  Voice.  In- 
deed their  AfFeftation  is  not  fo  much  per- 
ceived in  Catches  and  Madrigals,  becaufe  of 
the  Aptnefs  of  their  Complexion  for  the 
light  Parts  of  Mufick,  which  conceals  and  a- 
tones  for  this  Excefs.  But  when  Virtue  and 
great  Events  are  to  be  folemnized,  and  noble 
Paffions  are  to  be  rais'd  in  Mufick^  the  Af- 
fcftation  is  more  fenfible,  giving  tedious,  irk- 
fonfie  Irapreffions,  and  defeating  the  Mea- 
fures. 


It  is  much  cafier  to  inform  ray  Reader  of  ^^^^^^ 
the  Skill  and   Perfection   of  the  French  in  painting. 
Paintings  than  it  is  in  Mufick :  Where  I  could 

C  4  give 
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^^{^mgQ^rm  moft  renawned  Matters 

among  them)  agaln^  in  other  Nations, 

;s  calie4;  common  Sence,  For  this  there  are 
'\(?[xious  ■  ^^  many  5  but  as  for 

jii^:''owi3  part,  it' is  my  Opinion^  that  it  pro- 
ieeis  from  ,  an  incurable  Vanitv.  And  to 
|fppv7'nce/you /that  there  is  reafon  to  impute 
it'^to'tps  'Caufe,  1  ftiall  offer  you  here  an 
pcco^fion  which  ^^  ^  own  Power  to 

T^e  fatistied  of  it.  \  Do  but  employ  a  French 
Paint#  to  copy  the  Tf/a^Tz^y^z/r^ifi (97/,   or  any 
otjier J  celebrated  Piece,,  and  leave  him  entire- 
ly jtpliimfeif^  I   will  engage  that  he  fliall  add 
a  Fieure  or  two  of  his  own,  with  a  View  to 
.improve  the  Piece  5  ^or  changing  fome  Paflion 
or  Paflions  in  it,   or  perhaps  altering  theDi- 
fpofltjioh  pf  the  whole,  he  ihall  be  fure  to  di- 
ilingijiilh'himfdf  to  be  a  Frenchman  by  fome 
fiich  barbarous,  wanton  Infolence  :  And   this 
Vanity  is    fo  very    EiTential  to  him,    that, 
fornewhat  like  the  Colour  of  a  Moor^  it  will 
ifjequire  a  Generation  or  two  to  be  removed 
jfrom  his  Nature  5  which  gaveoccafion  to  an 
'-Italian  ^to  fay  of  the  Roman  Fmijfm^  That  he 
rcould  have  made  an  excellent  Fainter^  if  his 
father  had  not  been,  a  Frenchman*  ]. ,  _ 

Having    now  made  an  end  of  Enquiring 

whether  the  French  excel  us  ia  Valour,  or 

*  in  Beauty,  or  in  Arts  and  Sciences  5  m  order 

to  make  it  appear  that  we  are  under  no  O- 

bhgation 
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bligation  to  follow  the  Modes  of  France^ 
I  fhali  farther  proceed  upon  the  fame  Oc- 
cafion  to  examine  fome  Pleas  which  are  of- 
fered in  their  Defence,  that  there  may  not, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  clear  it,  he  any  Que- 
ftion  or  Doubt  remaming  upon  this  Head. 
But  I  fhall  be  brief  herein,  and  not  detain 
my  Reader  long  from  the  Syjiem  which  I 
mentioned  at  the  3^ginning  of  the  Trea- 
tife. 


j-^j  It  is  one  Plea  which  is  offered  in  favour  Fkasof 
of  the  French  in  the  prefent  Difpute,  that  J*^^^^^^'^^ 
they  have  ever  excell'd  us  in  a  (x)pioufnefs  f^  the!/ 
and  Variety  of  Fancy,  with  regard  to  the^o^^-^.^^ 
Invention  of  Modes  3  and  therefore  that  they  ^^Ifl^^^ 
feem,  as  entitled  by  Nature,  to  a  Right  of 
"didating  to  us  in  fuch  Matters. 

This  Plea  is  indeed  true  3  but   it  requires 
a  Diftindion  to  be  well  underftood,  as  to  the 
Sence,   in  which  I  confefs    it    to  be  true  5 
for  I    cannot  entirely  fubmit   that  .  it   pro- 
ceeds  from    a   Natural    Excellence-  in  the 
French^  that  we  are  thus  outdone  by  them. 
I  am  rather  of  Opinion,  that  the  great  En- 
couragement which  is  given  to  the  Taylors 
of  France  may  be  the  Caufe  of  it.     For  it  is 
very   well  known  that  in  Frances.  Taylor 
I  has  the  Privilege  of  infcribing  a  new-fafhion'd 
I  Garment  to  a  Great  Man,   much  after  the 
fame  manner  as  an  Author  does  a    Book  3 
which  is  a  Privilege  that  our  Taylors  could  ne- 
ver 
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ver  yet  afpire  to.  A  famous  Attift  of  this  kind 
in  f ranee  dedicated  the  Fendofme^  or  a  iiew 
kirtd  of  Peruke,  which  of  late  has  been  ufed 
in  France.^  to  Monfieur  de  Vendofme.  Ano- 
ther dedicate  d  a  Coat  to  the  Eleftor  of  Ba- 
varia^ and  thereupon  called  it  a  Bavaif'ins. 
There  isalfo  a  Piece,  which  is  a  fiiort  A- 
bridgement  or  Compendium  of  a  Cloak,  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  KoquelaurCy  whofc 
Name  will  be  tranfmitted  to  Pofterity  in 
this  Invention.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  that  many  of  thefe  Patrons  fit  down  pri- 
vately, and  aflift  their  Favourite  Artifts  5  ia 
Imitation  o{  Scipio  and  LaHus^  and  othet 
great  Men  in  ancient  Times,  who  privately 
aflifted  their  Favourite  Writers. 


French  Q{^  Some  are  of  Opinibn,  that  the  Civility  6f 
viiity.  ^Yt  French  will  oblige  the  World  to  follow 
them  m  their  Fafhions  3  there  being  certain 
Conditions  in  the  Nature  of  Civility,  which 
will  ever  engage  Imitation.  As  I  did  not  im- 
mediately rejeft  the  preceding  Plea,  but  al^ 
lowed  it  with  a  proper  Diftindion  to  be  true, 
fo  neither  vrould  I  rejeft  this  Plea.  I  con- 
fefs  therefore,  and  extol  the  extraordinary 
Civility  of  the  French  3  and  fo  much  the  racwe 
as  it  is  an  eafy  matter  for  a  Stranger  to  learn 
the  Art  and  Secret  of  engaging  them  to  be 
Civil  5  which,  becaufe  it  may  be  of  ufe  to 
fuch  as  intend  to  travel  in  that  Country,  I 
have  here  refolv'd  to  communicate., 

Obfcrve 
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Obferve  it  then  as  a  Maxim,  to  praife  their  Maxim  f«r 
Country  iindcr  as  many  different  Topicks  as  ["itefia 
you  can  think  of  5  and  never  in  any  G)n-Fraacc. 
verfation  to  (hew  the  leaft  Regard  or  Affe- 
ilion  to  your  own  ^  but,  on  the  contrary,  you 
miift  refolve  to  lelTen  and  vilifie  it  in  every  Par- 
ricular  :  Or,  if  you  don't  do  it  your  felf,  I 
exhort  you  to  Patience  and  Gompofurc  of 
Mind,  when  you  hear  many  Things  fpoken 
■o  its  Difhonour  by  them.  I  have  known 
ndeed  now  and  then  fome,  who  when  they 
lad  made  Speeches  in  Praife  of  France^  ex* 
3e(fled  fome  National  Compliment  in  return, 
j^vhich  perhaps  they  were  induc'd  to  do  from 
ilhe  Reception  which  they  met  with  m Italy: 
r'or  that  Nation  generally  prevents  a  Stran- 
ger, by  praifing  his  Country  firft^  and  they 
lire  as  well  vers'd  in  the  Names  and  Hiftories 
j)f  our  Great  Men  in  Britain  as  we  are  our 
:  elves,  owning  their  Virtues  with  great  Rc- 
iperf)  Or  perhaps  they  might  expeft  it,  from 
ji  Notion  entertaind  in  Britain  concerning 
I  he  Nature  of  Civility,  as,  that  no  Perfon,  of 
iiow  great  Diftindion  and  Figure  foever, 
jhould  think  himfelf  exempt  from  acknow- 
edging  and  returning  obliging  Conceflions, 
t  leaft  in  fome  meafureA, 

But  whatever  be  the  Ciife  of  fuch  an  un- 
eafonable  Defire,  asexpefting  that  the  French 
jhould  return  your  Compliments,  let  me  charge 
fou  for  the  future,  that  you  never  look  on 
|:he  French  as  obliged  to  it  3  and  alfo  that  you 
i:  naver 
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never  make  any   fuch  Return  of  Civility,? 
when  you  are  complimented  your  felves  by 
others  3  fince  you  fee  that  it  is  not  pradis'd  at 
all  by  Men  of  fine  Education  and  Sweetnefs  of 
Manners. 


V   But  for  the  farther  Advantage  of  the  Bri- 
tijb    Youth,  who  travel  into  France^  I  (hall 
here   lay  down  a  Speech,   with  which  you 
may  accoft  the  French  at  their  Court,  or   in 
any  great  AfTembly  at   Faris^  in  order  to  en- 
gage their  Civility  :  And  never  be  timorous  to 
fpeak  any  one  Article  in  it  3  for  I  know  themj 
by  Experience  to  be  fo  laudably  defirous  of 
being  prais  d,  that  give  them  ever  fuch  Enco- 
miums^ it  will  fcarce  be  in  your  Power  to  con- 
vince them  that  you  are  a  Wag.  "  lam  charm'd, 
'M  am  ravifh'd,  I  am  under  an  inexpreffible 
A  Speech  '^  ,Ecflafy,  that  I  am  able  to  give  PerfonalTefti- 
nJei^'"^^^^  mony  to  the  Gallantry,  and  Magnificence, 
France.     ^"^  and  Politcnefsof  this  Nation  :  I  have  pafs'd 
fome  Years  of  my  Life  in  Italy ^  where  I 
have  fearch'd,  with  great  Application,  into! 
all  the  Curiofities  which  that  Country  isi 
famous  for^  both  of  Art  and   Nature:  ll 
^^  have  taken  an  exad  Survey  of  their  Church-j 
esand  Palaces  5  I  have  fome  Tafte  of  theii 
Painting  and  Mufick,  and  Statuary  5  I  have 
.  made  many  an  Obfervation  on  their  Man- 
*'  ners  and  Cuftoms :  Neither  am  I  ignorant 
^'  of  the  Civil  Inftitution  and  Laws  of  their 

''  Country, 


cc 
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^'  Country,  comprehended  in  its  feveral  Divi- 
^'  lions  and  Sovereignties^  but,  believe  me^ 
''  and  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  you 
'  will,  from  the  Moment  that  Ifet  foot  on 
"  this  Ground,  I  have  exceedingly  repented 
"  that  ever  I  faw  any  other  ^  and  that  Jqur- 
■'  nal,  which  once  1  was  pleafcd  with,  and 
•^  in  which  I  was  wont  to  take  a  View  of  the 
'^  Knowledge  which  I  had  colleded  in  Fo- 
''  reign  Parts,  I  have  abfolutely  and  totally 
^'  expung'd,  refolving  to  commence  it  only 
'^  from  my  Entrance  into  France.  By  this 
:ime  you  will  have  gathered  a  great  and  o- 
Dliging  Audience  about  you,  and  will  hear  a 
loud  Whifper,  that  you  are  a  confummate 
md  moft  ingenious  Gentleman. 
Then  you  may  proceed : 
"  I  was  once  of  Opinion,  that  Learning 
was  in  as  flourifhing  a  Condition  in  England 
as  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  5  and  I  ac- 
cufed  the  French  of  Ignorance  and  hiju- 
ftice,  if  ever  they  refused  to  affent  to  my 
Opinion  in  this  Matter:  But  now  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  as  great  a 
Diiference  between  the  L.earning  of  France 
and  that  of  Britain,  as  there  is  between  vile 
Tinfel,  (whofe  Nature,  and  ConGftence, 
and  Value  probably  may  not  be  unknown 
to  you)  and  Maflie  and  Solid  and  Puri- 
fied Silvery  as  great  a  Difference  as  there 
was  between  the  Arms  of  Qlaucus  and  the 
Arms  of  Diomedes. 

Here 
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Here  perhaps  an  Ahbee  may  interrupt  you, 
to  make  you  fenfible,  that  he  is  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  Hiftory  ofGlaucus  and  Dio- 
medes.    But  do  you  goon: 

"  When  I  refleft  on  the  late  Glory  of  your 
"  Arms,  and  on  the  innumerable  Trophies 
"  <jf  your  great  Monarch,  I  can  fcarce  for- 
•*  bear  to  fall  on  my  Knees,  to  make  an  Of- 
**  fering  of  the  Crown  of  Great-Britain,  and 
"  of  all  the  Crowns  of  the  Earth,  to  that  in- 
"  vincible  Prince.  At  Hochfted  indeed,  and  Ra- 
*'  mellies,  and  upon  other  fmall  OGcaiions,never 
"  to  be  mentioned  in  your  Hiftories,  Vidory 
"  feem'd  to  make  a  wanton  Elopement,  ho- 
"  vering  a  while  over  the  Banners  oi  Britain, 
"  and  ofother  barbarous Nationsof  the  2^or//&^ 
"  but  befidesthat,  to  my  Knowledge,  we  were 
"  (ix  to  one  at  Hochfted  and  Ramellies :  We 
"  have  fmce  fufficientiy  felt  the  Effefts  of  your 
"  Refentment  and  Indignation  at  thefc  De- 
"  feats,  on  the  Plains  of  Almanza :  Yes,  Mef- 
"  fteurs  I  We  there  felt  what  a  vidononsFrencI!^ 
"  and  Spanift)  Army  will  do  ^  for  there  was 
"  fcarce  one  Briton  left  alive  on  the  Field  of 
"  Battle,  your  Vidory  was  lb  entire  and 
**  compleat. 

Then  you  may  proceed  : 

"  Oh  this  vaft  and  beautiful  City,  which  I 
"  have  now   the  Honour  to  fpeak  to  you  in ! 

Is  London  to  be  compared  to  it  in  any  re- 
**  fpcd,   for   Beauty,  for   Magnificence,   foi 
"  Wealth,   or   for  the  Number   of   its  In 
'*  habitants?  And  yet  London  is  the  chi 

eft 
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eft  Town  in  Britain:   Were   it  theC?^- 
nm  of  the  French  Nobility  to  iive  in  Ci- 
ties, or  in  the  Capitals  of  their  refpedive 
Provinces  5  and  not,  as  now  it  is,  to  retire 
to  Chateaux^   and  keep  there  a  Court  of 
their  Clients  and  Vaifals;  there  is  not  a 
Province  in  France  but  might  boaft  of  a 
fairer  City  (as  almoft  all  of  them  do  al- 
ready) than  any  of  the  moft  extenfive  and 
populous  Monarchies  o^  Europe, 
After  this,  or  any   Speech  of  this  Nature 
lelivered  with  Gravity,  you  can  never  fail  of 
•eing  invited  that  Night  to  a  Ball,  and  the 
lext  Day  to  a  Stag-Hunting  5  and  a  Thou- 
ind  to  one  but  the  Marquis  de  Torcy  willasfc 
ou  to  eat  a  Soupe  with  him. 

There  are  feme  that  will  infift  on  the  Ne-    on  the 
eflity  of  following  the  French  in  their  Modes,  cheapmfs 
ecaufe  the  Workmanfliip  of  the  French  is  p^.ench' 
cheaper  5  and  therefore  we  may  buy  faihio-  mrimM- 
able  Commodities  from  them,  rather  than  ^'f' 
lave  them  made  up  at  Home. 

I  (hall  anfwer  this  Plea  as  I  have  anfwer'd 
he  others,  by  making  firft  a  Conccffion,  that 
[le  French  Workmanfliip  is  Cheaper,  than 
Vork  of  the  fame  kind  which  is  made  up 
lere  m  Imitation  of  it.  But  I  cannot  allow 
:  for  a  Confequence,  that  the  French,  for  this 
eafon,  fliould  be  privileged  to  didate  their 
Jabits  to  us ;  Forafmuch  as  were  this  a  valid 
flea,  we  had  fubmitted  to  it  a  hundred  Years 
;  agoj 
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ago  ^  and  Places  where  Work  is  dear,  con- 
trary to  the  Sence  of  the  World,  and  the 
Nature  of  Commerce,  would  take  the  Turn 
of  the  Mode  from  thofe  where  it  is  cheaper, 
v  But  now  i  fhall  affign  the  Reafon  why  theii 
Workmanftiip  is  cheaper.  The  Reafon  is  be- 
caufe  our  Workmen  find  it  difficult  exaftly 
to  imitate  the  French^  as  we  require  them 
to  do.  That  the  Work  of  two  different  Na- 
tions be  of  exaft  Refemblance,  it  is  necefTary 
that  their  Genius  be  alfo  the  fame  throughout, 
and  in  every  refped!.  But  this  Condition  is 
doubtlefs  impoflible  ^  fince  the  Genm  of  Man- 
kind is  diverfified  in  a  manner  not  unlike  to 
our  Bodies,  which  take  a  different  Turn  in 
Growth,  from  the  ambiguous  and  undeter- 
mined Acceflion  of  Matter  ^  that  which  we 
call  Genius  being  the  united  Power  of  feveral 
Quahties  which  depend  on  peculiar  and  dome- 
flick  Caufes,  whofe  Effects  are  incapable  of  being; 
communicated  to  any,  fave  to  thofe  who  arq 
immediately  under  the  Influence  of  them. 

And  for  this  reafon,  let  a  Briton  inventi 
feme  Fafhion  at  London^  and  it  be  afterwards! 
imitated  at  ?am  -^  I  will  engage,  before  it  be 
brought  to  any  tolerable  Perfedion,  that  thej 
Frenchman  Ihall  devour,  in  fmall  prick'd  Winesj 
and  Frogs,  as  much  as  the  .Work  would  be; 
worth  at  London.  ^ 


I  I  now  proceed  to    examine  the  laft  Plea 
which   the  French^  and  others  in  Favour  of' 

them^ 
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them,  offer,  for  maintaining  their  Claim  to 
prefcribe  the  Ufe  of  their  paJJnons  to  the  reft 
of  the  World  5  which  is  this,  That  the 
French  exceed  all  Mankind  in  Vivacity  of 
Temper  5  which  is  one  of  the  chief  Cdn-^ 
ditions  required  for  an  amiable  Drefs. 

By  Vivacity^  is  fometlmes  meant  an  Irre- 
fiftible  Propenfion  to  Dance,  at  the  Sound  of 
a  Fiddle  5  or,  an  Impatience  to  be  reftrain'd 
from  Speech  5  or,  a  Qiucknefs  of  Anfvver, 
which  anticipates  a  Queftion,  by  ^nfweririg 
to  it  before  the  Queftion  be  ask'd  5  or  va- 
rious Enquiries  into  Secret  and  Doiiieftic  Brillm^ 
Relations  of  Life  :  (  Which  feveral  Kinds  ^^^ -^^-' 
compofe  the  Brillant.) 

Now  as  I  have  allowed  of  all  the  preceding 
Pleas,  I  fliall  likev/ife  allow  of  this,  That 
the  French  exceed  Us  in  Vivacity.  And  this 
I  am  fo  far  from  concealing  or  dilTenibiing, 
that  I  (hall  offer  an  Argument  to  confirm  it ; 
leaving  this  Pica  as  it  ftands  at  prefect,  and 
not  faying  any  thing  to  weaken  it.  My  Ar-- 
giiment  is,  That  the  woii.  Circle  (as  it  fig- 
nifies  a  Converfation,  or  the  Place  where 
Vivacity  is  taken  notice  of  with,  the  greateft 
advantage  )  has  double  the  Force  and  Energy 
in  the  Fr^TzcZ^  Language,  that  it  has  in  the 
Language  of  any  other  Country,  For  in 
othet  Countries  it  is  cali'd  a  Circle^  from  xht 
Figure  into  which  Company  forms  v:  felf^  {ex 
the  better  convenience  of  being  heard.  But 
in  France  J  over  and  above  this  reafon,  it  h- 

D  '   aifo 
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alfo  caird  a  Circle^  with  allufion  to  the  Or- 
der and  Method  of  Speech  us'd  in  their  Con- 
verfations  ^  which,  according  to  the  Figure 
of  a  Circle,  is  without  Beginning  or  End : 
It  not  being  proper  to  fay  of  any  One,  that 
he  fpoke  fir  ft,  or  fpoke  laft  5  becaufe  all  the 
Company  fpeak  together. 

For  which  reafon,  in  Rome^  or  in  Holland, 
or  in  many  Parts  of  Switzerland^  where  there 
is  a  greater  confluence  of  foreign -Nations 
than  in  other  Countries  5  if  ever,  as  you  pafs 
by  a  Houfe,  you  hear  a  more  than  ordinary 
Noife,  it  is  always  concluded  to  be  an  Ex- 
plofion  of  the  Brillant. 


End  of  the  Firjl  Van. 
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SYSTEM. 


Introdudion. 


HERE  is  this  difference  be- 
tween the  Art  of  Dress, 
and  other  Arts,  confider'd  in 
the  Pradical  Part  of  it  ^  that 
other  Arts  are  look'd  on  with 
fome  Indulgence,  tho'  they 
fhouid  not  fo  well  referable  Nature:  But 
unlefs  the  Operations  of  this  Art  be  abfo- 
lutely  dilTembled,  it  gives  occafion  to  Ludi- 
crous Conceits  5  perhaps,  bscaufe  it  is  the 
bulinefs  of  Dr^/i  to  fupply  Defeds,  of  which 
there  mufl  be  no  fufpicion. 

And  it  may  likewife  happen,  that  this 
System,  which  is  the  Art  o^Drefs  m  Spe- 
culation, if  I  have  not  fucceeded  in  compiling 
of  it,  as  I  once  propos'd  to  do,  may  raife 
Mirth  in   fome  Perfons.      To  whom  I  can 

D  2  odI^ 
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only  fay^  as  a  certain  Author  did  upon  fuch 
V'ludkation  another  Occafion,  That  if  this  Treatife  be 

fhlr'^^'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^f  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^*^  ^s  not  ray 
fault  ^  for  I  did  what  I  could  to  make  it  fo. 

Care  of  the      J  ^luft  ofFer  farther,  in  Vindication  of  my 
Grecians,  prefent  Undertaking,  That  as  the  Grecians 

%IfJX  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^  AfTembly  of  Poets 
aon  of  and  Phyficians,  to  fettle  the  Perfection  of 
Statuary.  Statuary.  The  ?oet  was  appointed  of  this 
Council^  by  reafon  of  his  Quick  and  Warm 
Imagination.  The  Fhyfician^  as  being  well 
vers'd  in  the  Marks  and  Symptoms  of  Healthy 
which  is  not  to  be  feparated  from  Beauty* 
So  it  would  be  well,  as  the  Invention  of 
Fafhions  feems  to  require  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary Obfervation  in  Human  Life,  that  we 
alfo  would  not  fo  negligently  intruft  it  to 
mean  Artizans  5  or  at  leafl:,  in  that  cafe,  that 
the  Artizans  were  by  ail  means  encouraged, 
as  in  France^  with  the  Privilege  of  Dedica- 
tions. And  yet  fuppoiing  that  they  were  fo, 
I  muft  confefs,  that  I  have  little  Hopes  to 
fee  the  Art  of  Drefs  brought  to  Perfedion 
by  them. 

Whether  it  be  elFay'd  by  the  Vivacious 
Ladies,  who  take  Poft,  upon  Solemn  Times, 
at  the  Stair-cafe  of  St.  James's^  or  at  the 
Entrance  into  the  Guard-room,  to  admire 
the  Work  and  furprizing  Influence  of  their 
own  Fancy,  obferving  the  Circumference  and 
Profundity  of  the  Hoop  5  the  Change  of  the 
Flounce^  with  regard  to  its  Figure,  and  Open- 
ings, 
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ings,  and  Number  •  the  Wane,  or  Increafe,  or 
fix'd  Situation  of  the  Head-drefs :  Or  whe- 
ther it  be  eflayed  by  their  Husbands,  who 
are  known  by  a  demifs  and  pacific  Appear- 
ance 3  and  by  pieces  of  Lace  fewed  to  their 
Sleeves,  at  one  time  of  Sih^er,  at  another  of 
Gold  3  which  was  borrowed  from  the  Colonel's 
Coat,  and  will  faithfully  be  reftored  by  the 
next  Birth-night. 


This  I  mufl:  farther  premife  before  I  enter  the  Notions 
on  the  Syjtem^  That  ihisSyJlem  of  mine  has^//'^^  ^'^"^ 
no  relation  at  all  to  the  Notions  0^  Trithe- ^Hj^l^^ot 
mius^  in  his  dark  Treatife  of  Sciences  \x^^ontbQ■\ameas 
the  fame  Subjeft;  but  that  it  is  founded  m'^^^ 
Principles  which  are  very  plain  anc!  eafie  to  be  mius. 
comprehended. 

If  what  this  Author  (Trithemhii)  faith,  be 
true,  it  would  be  well  for  Britain  that  there 
was  no  fuch  Art  as  Drefs  5  or  at  leaft  it  is 
high  time  to  interrupt,  or  abfolutely  to  break 
off  the  Correfpondence  we  have  hitherto  held 
with  France^  with  regard  to  it.  Upon  which 
Occaiion,  and  to  fatisfie  the  Curiolity  of  fome 
of  my  Readers,  who  perhaps  have  never  feen 
Trithemiu<s^  I  jfhall  quote  fome  Paflages  out  of 
him. 

In  one  Place  he  faith,  ^'  That  there  are  Or- 
^^  ders  of  Drefs,  as  in  Architedure,  and  that  a 
^'  remarkable  Branch  of  Magic  confided  in  ob- 
^^  ferving  them  ;  there  being  a  fecret  Connexi- 
''  on  between  the  Habit  and  Paflions  of  Man- 
D  3  ''  kind  ^ 
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kind;  by  which  our  feveral  Inclinations 
and  Humours  are  eafily  found  out,  as  Love, 
Anger,  fecret  Defire,  Inconftancy,  Valour  5 
and  that  the  fixing  this  Relation  depended 
entirely  on  thofe  who  invented  iht  Modes. 
Then  he  faith,  treating  of  Jewels,  "  There 
are  very  fewfenfible  of  theVertue  of  puri- 
fied Earthrto  find  out  the  Secrets  of  any  one's 
Mind.  As  a  Diamond,  an  Opalus,a  Ruby, 
or  a  Saphire.  Not  that  I  owe  my  hitelli- 
gence  to  a  literal  Profped  of  the  Mind,  but 
to  hidden  Analogies,  Similitudes  and  Sym- 
pathies. By  which  I  conclude  with  Certain- 
ty, what  Paflions  are  predominant  in  the 
Nature  of  particular  Men. 
*'  But  yet  (faith  he  in  another  Place)  for- 
afmuch  as  this  Science  is  fometiraes  call'd  Py- 
tbagcras's  Looking-Glafs  5  fo  far  as  it  is  com- 
prehended under  that  Name,  it  is  not  to  be 
underftood  Analogically  5  but  as  it  bears  that 
Name,  it  muft  be  underftood  in  a  transfigu- 
rate  Senfe,  by  reafon  of  its  exhibiting  Ideas 
to  fuch  as  are  skilFd  in  this  Philofophy  in  a 
transfigurate  Likenefs,  according  to  the  Na- 
ture of  a  LookiTig'Glafsi^aud  therefore  it  was 
caird  a  Lookivg-GIafs. 


u 
u 
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If  thefe  Things  be  true,  (which  I  would 

not  oblige  my  Reader  to  believe)  it  might 

Paul  th^  ^^  owing  to  feme  fuch  Skill,  that  Paul  the 

Servite.   '  Sevvite  ws  faid  to  converfe  with  a  Familiar^ 

for  he  feem'd   always  to  know  before-hand 

the 
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the  Bufinefs  of  Perfons  that  came  to  him, 
and  had  prepared  his  Anfwer  to  it  before  the 
Matter  was  propos'd.  Who  knows  but  that 
he  reduced  the  Defires  of  human  Nature  un- 
der feveral  Clajfes,  anfwering  to  the  Colours 
which  Men  affeded  in  their  Habits,  to  the 
Valves  of  the  Ruff,  to  the  Meafure  of  the 
Band,  to  certain  Mixtures  and  Varieties  of 
Jewels. 

But  as  it  is  fo  great  an  Advantage  to  in- 
vent the  Modes,  I  am  apt  to  impute  many 
Events,  lince  the  Change  of  the  Modes  from 
SpaniJI)  to  French ^to  this  Caufe.  Which  Change 
was  myflically  foretold  by  Jgrippa  of  Cologn^  Cornelius 
who  having  a  Dog  and  a  Bitch,  which  were  Agrippa- 
fuppofed  to  be  familiar  Demons,  he  called  the 
one  Monfieui\  and  the  other  Madame ;  thereby 
implying,  that  the  Knowledge  which  was  fup- 
pos'd  to  be  fuggefted  to  him  by  Demons,  but 
which,  in  reality,  he  derived  from  fecret  A- 
nalogies   between  the  Mind  and  the  Habit, 
would  be  in  time  tranfplanted  to  France.  And 
from  the  Moment  that  this  Knowledge  was 
tranfplanted  into  Framce,   or  that  the  Freiich 
Modes  prevaird  in  the  World,  have  not  the 
French  been  always  vidorious?   Have  they 
not  travers'd    and  defeated  the   moft   fecret 
Councils  of  their  Neighbours?  Have  they  been 
ever  unfuccefsful  in  finding  out  proper  Perfons 
on    whom    they    might    praclife  their     in- 
finuating  Arts?    And  is   it   not  remarkable, 
that  for  the  fpace  of  feven   or  eight  Years 
that  the  Brit  ens  had     dilus'd  the  Modes  of 
D  4  France 
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Fr^j'Tjr?  in  the  late  Reign,  Britain  was  never  fo 
glorious  in  Councils  or  War  ? 


Triihe?nm  has  alfo  made  other  Difcoveries 
of  Knowledge,  as  well  as  that  of  Veftiary 
Magic.  It  was  he  that  firft  invented  the 
Table  of  Pleafantries  ^  in  which  are  fet  forth, 
under  feveral  Columns,  all  the  beautiful  Turns 
of  Wit,  and  Satyr,  and  Humour,  and  Ralle- 
ry,  that  ever  w^ere  utter'd  at  any  time,  or  e- 
ver  will  be  to  the  End  of  the  World.  The 
Principles  on  which  he  ereded  this  Table 
are  drawn  from  Obfervation,  as  the  Princi- 
ples of  Aftronomeis  on  the  Motions  of  the 
Stars.  He  maintains,  that  there  is  a  certain 
Rotation  or  Cycle  of  Wit,  which  is  accom- 
plifh'd  in  the  fpace  of  fo  many  Years^  and 
that  ir  returns  w^hen  the  Cycle  is  finiih'd,  as 
by  a  kind  oi  Mete?nfychofis^  to  infpire  fome 
other  Genius.  He  gives  an  infinite  Number  - 
of  Examples  of  this  kind  in  all  Ages,  or  of 
one  Genius  being  infpired  by  another :  x^nd 
i  alfo,  in  Confirmation  of  this  Principle  of 
Tnthemiiis  ^  could  add  to  his  Examples  a 
certain  Ppet  of  this  Ration,  and  a  fr^'T^^-^  Poer, 
caird  Defpraux. 

But  I  muft  give  my  Reader  the  Heads 
of  two  or  three  of  the  Columns  of  this  Ta- 
ble, as  a  Specimen  by  which  he  may  judge 
of  the  Whole. 

Rules  to  be  a  Mimic,  or  to  look  very  well^ 
if  one  does  not  hke  himfelf. 

Rules 
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Rules  to  write  upon  a  Tale  of  a  Tuh*^  one 
of  them  is,  that  the  Mother  of  the  Author  be 
drunk  at  his  Conception. 

A  large    Catalogue  of  Pafquins,  many  of 

them  againft  the  Clergy  3  of  which,  faith  the 

I  Author,  in  procefs  of  Time  there  will  be  fome 

!  Volumes  Printed.     The  firft  is  to  be  bound 

j  like  the  Tatlers  5  the  fecond  like  the  Specla- 

j  tors*^  and  the  third  ftill  better,  \iktt\\tWhok 

I  Duty  of  Man.    Many  of  them  againft  Princes; 

and  higher  Powers.     There  will  be  a  famous 

Author  of  this  kind,  who  will  dedicate    a 

Book  to  the  Freeholders  of  England:  But  Tri- 

themm  affirms.  That  the  Church  which   that 

Author  is  to  mention  in  his  Book,  is  no  more 

than  a  Slipper  to  cover  his  Cloven  Foot« 


The 
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The  SYSTEM. 


D 


R  E  S  S  is  a  proper  Difpofition  of  the 
Attire,  either  of  the  Head,  or  of  the 

Body. 

The  Attire  of  the  Head  is  natural,  or  fuch 
as  feems  to  be  natural  5  or  elfe  it  is  addi- 
tional. 

Hair  the       The  natural  Attire  of  the  Head,  or  fuch 

tire  of  the  ^^  lecms  to  be  natural,  is  Hair^ 

Head.  This  x'Vttire  is  of  a  twofold  Ufe,  to  fill  up 

H^^.^"'-^the    Inequalities  of  the  Head,  or  to  add  to 
the  Grace  of  the  Vifage. 

But  if  it  be  confidered  with  refped  to  the 
Body,  it  is  fuperjfluous  to  a  Man,  as  the  Word 
Man  bears  a  Mafculine  Senfe,  and  is  oppofed 
to  a  Woman,  and  not  of  any  Ufe  to  conceal  or 
to  adorn. 

I  have  diftinguifti'd  on  the  Word  Man^  as 
it  bears  a  Mafculine  Senfe  ;  becaufe  the  Hair 
is  over-and-above  an  Ornament  to  the  Body 
of  a  Woman,  as  well  as  to  the  Head  and  Vi- 
fage  •  as  the  Female  Sex  is  not  concerned  in 
Bufinefs,  or  any  of  the  difficult  Adions  of  Life  5 
and  as  the  Brain  of  the  Woman  is  a  proper  .^ 
Soil  for  the  Growth  of  Hair. 

But' 
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But  Man  being  made  for  Bufinefs,  and  be-  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
ing  of  a  Hot  Complexion,  which  hinders  the  ZeTt7oa 
Hair  to  grow  Long ;  it  is  contrary  to  Nature  Man. 
for  Man  to  nourifh  it.     For  which  reafon, 
the  Antients,  to  fignifie  Strength  and  Vigour, 
have  ever  made  ufe  of  the  Short  and  Briftly 
Hair  5  and  of  the  Long,  to  fignifie  Effemi- 
nacy 3  as  appears  by  the  Statues  of  Jupiter 
and  Ganymede. 


Before  I  proceed  farther  in  my  S  y  s  T  E  m, 
let  me  offer  fuch  Remarks  upon  the  Prin- 
ciples already  laid  down,  as  I  conceive  may 
be  of  the  greateft  Ufe  to  the  Intention  and 
chief  Defign  of  this  Treatife. 

And  therefore  I  muft  declare,  that  I  have 
often  wonder'd  at  the  Succefs  of  the  French^ 
in  propagating  their  Modes  in  fo  many  Parts 
of  the  World  3  fince  it  is  plain,  that  they 
have  never  lliewn  any  Regard  to  the  Princi- 
ples ofDrefs^  in  Inventing  the  Modes  of  Hair  ^ 
as  it  will  alfo  hereafter  appear,  that  they  are 
equally  miftaken  in  many  of  their  other 
Modes.  For,  contrary  to  the  Nature  and 
Complexion  of  Man^  they  drefs  him  in  the 
Longeft  Hair  that  can  poflibly  be  found  5 
and,  which  is  equally  erroneous,  they  drefs 
their  Women  without  fliewing  their  Hair  at 
all,  or  fhevving  very  little  of  it  5  and  fome- 
times,  as  when  they  ride,  with  a  Cock'd  Hat 
and  Feather. 


It 
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It  may,  however,  be  urg'd  in  Defence  of 
the  Woman's  Drefs,  That  the  Tuck'd  up  Hair,- 
and  Cock'd  Hat,  ferve  to  enlarge  the  Vifage, 
and  by  that  means  are  a  Cure  for  Shame,  and 
ufeful  to  the  BaMul  Sex. 

Reafonwhy     But  as  yet  I  could  never  find  out  the  Ufe  or 
luqncZ'as  Congruity  of  the  Man's  Perruque.    It  is  eafier, 
receiv'd  in  to  give  fome  Account  of  its  being  receiv'd  in 
Britain.     Britain.    The  Succefs  of  this  Faftiion  Here,, 
proceeded  in   a    great  part   from   the   juft 
Hatred   and  Averfion    which    the    Nation' 
had    conceiv'd     againft     the    Round- beads, 
who  were  fo  call'd,  becaufe  their  Hair  was 
cut  Round,    according    to    the    depth   and 
figure  of  a  Difli.    Which  Averfion  grew  to  ^ 
fuch  an  height,  that  a  worthy  Judge  refus'd 
to  admit  a  Man  once  for  an  Evidence,  be- 
caufe his  Hair  was  not  Long  enough. 

It  was  the  Opinion  of  this  Judge,  That 
Short  Hair  was  a  fign  of  the  greateft  Im- 
morality and  Corruption  of  Human  Nature  : 
But  fee,    by  the  following  Story,   the  dif- 
ferent Turnswhich  Things   will   admit   of. 
BrHih  ^*^  That  BritiJI)  Poet,  whom  I  mention'd  before, 
Defiieaux.  ^  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  Defpreaux , 
*  was,  about  three  Years  ago  ( as  it  is  faid  ) 
carry'd  before  a  Juftice,  for  riding  in  a  Full- 
bottom'd  Wig  :    The    Country    imagining 
that  he  had  kill'd  a  Man,  and  had  not  Time 
to  Undrefs. 

Some 
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Some  lay  the  blame  of  this  Fafhion  of 
^ong  Perriiques  on  the  Young  Nobility  of 
^rance.     Which  I  cannot  fo  readily  agree  to  5 
onfidering  the  great  Care  which  is  taken  in 
heir  Education  :    For  they  are  taught  ( as 
oon  as  ever  they  can  fpeak )  the  Names  of 
11  the  Great  Monarchs  of  the  Earth,  and  the 
dumber  of  their  Forces  5   to  give  them  an 
dea  of  the  Greatnefs  of  their  own  Monarch, 
^hofe  Forces  are  fo  much  more  numerous  ^^^^^^^'^^ 
han    thofe  of  other  Princes,    They  ^tzvqV-^J^^^ 
nto  remote  Countries,  even  as  far  as  Navarre^  Tontb. 
»r  the  extreme  Parts  of  Vicar dy^  for  the  love 
|)f  Knowledge  :    They  have   Manufcripts  of 
Jongs,  many  written,  and  many  colleded  by 
hemfelves  5  and  they  play  Cards  as  well  as 
>ur  Gamefters. 

But  where-ever  the  blame  of  encouraging 
his  Corruption  be  laid,  whether  to  the 
iToung  Nobility  of  France^  or  elfewhere, 
his  I  may  fafely  pronounce.  That  it  is  not 
0  be  imputed  to  the  Ancient  Gentlemen  of 
Vraiice:^  becaufe  it  is  well  known  that  they 
ake  their  Fafliions  abfolutely  and  in  every 
•efped  from  the  Youth. 

I  would  not  however  decry  or  fpeak  againft 
he  Ufe  of  Artificial  Hair :  But  I  rather, 
ipon  many  Occafions,  think  it  to  be  neceffa- 
y  either  to  fill  up  the  Inequalities  of  the 
"lead,  or  to  add  to  the  Grace  of  the  Vifage, 
The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  made  ufe  of 
iich  Hair :    But  for    the  firft  Purpofe,    it 

may 
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may  orily'  confift  of  one  Lock  difpos'd  with 
Skill. 

And  the  fame,  or  like  Quantity  of  Hair 
(and  no  more)  may  ferve  for  the  fecond  Pur- 
pofe^  that  is,  to  adorn  the  Vifage.    The  Ufe 
of  fuch  Artificial  Hair  will  ftill  be  the  great- 
er, if  the  Cheek  be  thin  3  at  leaft  there  is  a 
Decency  in  it,  however  the  Figure  of  the  Vi- 
chm  vfe  ^^Se  ^^  difpos'd.     But  it  is  then  of  the  chief- 
ofAtifici-  eft  and  greateft  Ufe,  if  the  Ear  Ihouldbe  large, 
ai  Hair,     and  happen  to  fall  downward  5  except  a  Man 
be  accus'd  as  a  Jefuit,  or  of  carrying  on  fome 
dangerous  Intrigue  againft  the  State  3  for  in 
that  Cafe  it  will  be  of  greater  Ufe  to  let  fuch  ^ 
an  Ear  remain  uncover *d. 

'') 
Advice  to     It  is  therefore  very  much  to  be  wifh'd  that 
Painters,    Painters  would  adorn  their  Figures  with  na^' 
tural  Hair  3  that  the  Features  of  Men  may  ap- 
pear   in     their       genuine    Splendor,     and' 
their  Likenefs  be   convey'd  to  future  Ages 
with  Simplicity,  and  not  a  ridiculous  Antic 
inftead  of  it :  Which  muft  neceflarily  happen  ' 
thro*  the  quick  Changes  of  the  Peruke,  if  the 
Figure  be  drawn  in  that  Drefs. 

This,  befides  many  other  Inftances,  is  pro- 
ved by  the  Pradice  of  the  Players,  who, 
when  they  would  expofe  a  wealthy  Father, 
that  defires  to  keep  his  Daughter  virtuous, 
or  refufes  to  give  her  in  Marriage  to  the  Poet,  j 
they  fhew  him  on  a  Stage  with  a  Peruke  made  '^ 

abour 
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>out  ten  Years  ago  5  and  the  People  never 
il  to  laugh. 


What  I  am  next  to  confider,  after  the  Na- 
ral^   is  tbe  Additional  Attire  of  the  Head t^"^^^^^^^^^^ 
hich  is  ufefiil  as  the  former  Attire,  to  add  the  Head. 
•  tbe  Grace  of  tbe  Vifage^  and  in  fome  kinds 
•^it  alfo  to  fill  lip  tbe  Inequalities  of  the  Head. 

Jevoeh  are  a  part  of  fuch  Attire,  which  T,^./i-. 
dng  join'd  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Counte- 
mce,  form  a  kind  of  Conftellation  5  but  to 
)nfider  them  as  the  Abode  of  virtuous  Spi- 
ts, or  as  Marks  of  great  Wealth,  will,  in 
me  meafure,  add  to  their  Efficacy. 

The  feather  alfo  is  a  part  of  fuch  Attire  5  ^'l^^^y  ^f 
|id  it  is  of  great  Influence,  as  implying  Com-  ^  ^^^'^^  ^^ 
iand  andChivahy^  but  it  does  not  feem  in 
her  Countries  to  maintain  its  Dignity  as  it 
)es  in  Britain :  For  here  it  was  debated  whe- 
ler  the  Militia  Serjeant,  who,  when  all  his 
fficers  are  kili'd,  may  be  promoted  to  be  a 
reneral,  might  be  allowed  to  makeufe  of  it. 
/hereas  in  France  and  Spain  it  has  been  af- 
imed  by  the  meaneft  Servants  5  which  is  ow- 
ig  to  this.  That  the  French  and  Spaniard 
aving  both  in  theirTurns  attempted  toenflave 
le  reft  of  the  World,  there  was  not  a  Pifs- 
urnt,  incorporeal^  dirty  Wretch  among  them, 
ut  thought  it  fit  to  accuftom  himfelf  to  the 
iUfigns  of  Empire :  And  tho'  their  Defires 
'ere  afterwards  very  much  humbled,  they 

could 
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could  never  be  brought  to  lay  afide  their  anti- 
cipated Trophies, 
Story  of  an     Thus  it  is  reported,  that  in  former  Times, 
Ambapdorg^Y^  AmbalTador  that  was  fent  over  hither  to 
7vel  Sr  thank  the  Nation  for  a  Peace,  made  his  Publick 
about  iooQ  Entry ^  fwaggering  with  a  Feather  in  his  Hat, 
Tears  ^go^  and  in  all  other  Fafliions  of  his  own  Country, 
and  that  his  Retinue  did  the  fame  :  But  it  is 
added  in  the  fame  Record,  that  this  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  our  Reformed  Officers,  who  were 
juft  returned  from^  the  Wars,  to  make  many 
a  pkafant  Remark  on  them  that  Night   over 
their  Leathern  Jacks. 

But  tho'  I  take  it  to  be  the  fign  of  a  Con- 
queror, and  not  of  one  who  comes  to  return 
Thanks  for  a    Peace,    when  an  Ambaifador 
makes  his  Publick  Entry  in  Exotic  Fafliions  ^ 
I  am  not  however  fuch  a  Bigot  to  my  Coun- 
try, as  not  to  allow  him  to  import  fuch  Com- 
modities of  his  own  Soil,  as  contribute  niore 
to    Convenience    and    Ornament,  than    the 
Growths  of  that  Country  may  do,  whither 
,he  is  fent. 
commcditys     Cabbage,  for  this  reafon,  may  be  imported, 
which  an  or  Auvevgiie  Garlic^  Jurneps^  Fromage  de  BriSy 
ittfen^^'  addmg  an  exquifite  Reliih  to  Soupe.  Asalfo 
into  this    the   larger    kind  of  Onions    for    the    Soupe 
Kcahn.      d'TvTogne.     So  it  may  be  allowed  to  jmport 
Candles,  Shoes^  Horfe-Jboes,   Nails^  Hammers^ 
Wollen-cloth^    Feminine  Dolls:   But   only  the 
Feminine  5    for  coming    themfelves,  there  is 
no  need  of  the  Alafculine. 

The 
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The  Ufe  of  this  fort  af  Attire,  which  adds  ^^'^^J^ 
to  the  Grace  of  the  Vifage,  is  derived  from  ^^^Jj^^;^ 
Optics  5  which  fliew  the  Means  to  impart  a  for  Am- 
certain  Majefiy  or  Confequence  to  the  Face  ,  JJfjJ^'^ 
fuch  as  Painters  make  ufe  of,  for  the  Relievo 
of  Colours.      But  though,    in  the  general 
Circumftances  of  Life,  it  be  neceflary  to  have 
recourfe  to  Optics,  to  obtain  the  Perfedioii 
of  Drefs  ^   it  is  often  difcover'd  hj  Love, 
without  any  fuch  Science. 


Thefirji  Requejl 


lie  ?nade^  was  like  his  Brothers  to  be  drejl :  ^ 
Cymon  and  Iphigenia  — ' 

For  which  reafon,  it  was  a  Decree  of  the 
Gods,  That  Brefs  Ihould  have  ho  Priefl  of 
her  own,  but  that  her  Myfteries  be  reveal'd 
to  the  Priefts  of  Vemts. 

The  French  have  fucceeded  well  enough  ^•'^^^^^K 
in  fome  parts  of  Optics,  wbich  relate  to''^'"^'"*^ 
Brefs^  as  it  may  be  prov'd  by  the  Female 
Head- drefs  *^  which  was  defign'd,  no  doubt, 
as  a  Help  or  Countenance  to  Nature  5  to 
raife  the  Figure  of  the  Height,  if  there  were 
occafion,  as  much  as  from  the  Breaft  to  the 
Crown  of  the  Head  •,  and  not  to  be  a  Pattern 
to  the  Ladies  oi  Britain^  who  ftand  in  no  need 
of  an  Artificial  Stature. 

Not  but  that  the  Ladies  of  Fr^;?^^,  being  very 
Lively  in  all  their  Adioris,  which  is  equally 
an  Ornament  to  that  Sex,  as  Judgment  and 
Solidity  to  Man,  it  makes  an  amiable  Reconi- 

E  pence 
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pence  for  any  Defed  of  the  Stature.    And 
yet  as  the  French  Ladies  are  fuch  5  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Humour  of  the  Drefs  which 
they    follow   at   prefent,   there    cannot    in 
s-c^eme /or  Painting  be  a  better  Likenefs  of  2l  Magdalen^ 
SS  t^^"  .^  ^^^^^^  Lady    in    a  ftate  of  Com- 
'  pundion. 

Here  (hall  be  a  Lady  under  a  voluntary 
Eclipfe,  at  her  Toylette  at  Prayers :  On 
this  fide  ftiall  be  Viols  of  Colouring  and 
Patches,  and  a  Syringe  for  a  Lavement  3  and 
there  may  be  high  Coiffures,  and  Bridies, 
and  CrofTes,  which  betokened  originally  dif- 
appointed  Love  3  and  a  Glafs  worn  out  by 
too  much  looking  at  it. 

Thefe  Adjunds  can  never  be  given  to  any 
otlier  Vertuous  Charader.  And  therefore 
when  a  French  Painter  would  draw  any  other 
kind  of  Woman-Saint,  he  is  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  Veil,  which  is  aHb  as  well 
fuited  to  promote  th^  Attradions  of  Love, 
as  to  exprefs  the  Aufterity  of  Devotion  :  For 
'tis  fo  much  of  Empire  maintain  d,  to  conceal 
even  one  Feature,  if  it  be  fo  managed  as  to 
keep  it  in  your  Power  to  difclofe  it. 

This  Cafe,   however,   is  ahuoft  the  only 
one   in  which  the  French   Painter   has  re- 
courfe to  Antiquity  :  For  in  other  Cafes  he 
makes  no  fcrupJe  even  to  antedate  the  preftnt 
jngcnms    Modcs,  applying  them  as  Adjunds  to  ancient 
Fancks  of  pjo-ures^    drawing  a  Hercules s  Club  with  a 
in  Paint'    Kuot  of  Ribsuds  at  the  end  of  it,  or  2inJjax 
m-         in  a  Brocaded  WaiVcoat. 

And 
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And  I  reckon' that  I  have  trac'd  out  the 
Caufe  of  this  Miftake^  which  feems  to  me 
to  proceed  from  a  precipitous  Judgment,  and 
for  want  of  clearly  and  duly  weighing  the 
Nature  of  Things,  In  the  Little  Farnefe^ 
Raphael  Urbin  has  drawn  his  own  Pidure 
for  an  Apollo  5  and  he  has  done  no  Injuftice 
at  all  to  the  God,  by  giving  him  that  Figure  5 
for  Raphael  was  one  of  the  Handfomeft  Per- 
fons  of  the  Age :  For  which  reafon^  with 
other  great  Vertues,  tho'  he  was  a  Painter,  ^^p.^^^^ 
he  might  have  marry 'd  a  confiderable  Prin- 
cefs  in  Italy  5  where  a  Degenerate  Marriage 
is  almoft  as  great  a  Scandal,  as  any  in  a 
Woman's  Charader.  So  likewife  in  the 
School  of  Athens^  the  Pope  of  that  Time,  and 
his  Nephew,  are  plac  d  among  the  Old  Phi- 
lofophers,  who,  if  the  Painter  has  defcrib'd 
them  faithfully,  were  Men  of  great  Sagacity 
and  Wifdom,  and  v/orthy  of  a  Rank  in  that 
Venerable  Groupe. 

Thefe  Examples,  with  many  fuch,  In  the 
Italian  Painting,  feem  to  be  the  Caufe  of  the 
Pradice  of  the  French,  which  at  prefent  I 
take  jBft  not  ice  of.  But  it  is  no  Confequence, 
that  another  Painter  may  draw  an  Ancient 
Figure  in  the  Habit  of  the  prefent  Times, 
which  is  peculiar  to  thefe  Times,  and  not 
befitting  the  Charader  of  the  Perfon  repre- 
fented ;  becaufe  Raphael  drew  an  Apollo  in 
his  ov/n  Figure,  as  to  his  Perfon,  but  not  as 
to  his  Habit.  Which  Likenefs  of  Perfon 
might  as  v;ell  become  a  Man  that  liv'd  Three 
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thoufand  Years  paft,  or  may  live  in  any  time 
to  come,  as  any  One  that  is  in  being  at  pre- 
fent.  They  did  not  take  juft  Care  to  diftin- 
guifh,  that  there  are  fome  Things  which  are 
always  in  their  own  Nature  the  fame,  and 
others  that  admit  of  change  in  every  Age 
and  Nation.  And  that,  tho'  Habits  may  often 
alter,  as  to  their  Faihion,  for  good  Reafons, 
particularly  for  the  promoting  of  Trade  5 
thefe  Alterations  are  not  to  be  followed  in 
Imagery,  But  fuch  Habits  are  only  to  be 
defer ib'd  in  the  Art  of  Imagery,  as  feem 
nearelt  to  anfwer  to  the  Original  and  Na- 
tural Ufe  of  Habits,  and  are  therefore  adapted 
to  all  Aees  and  Countries. 


Now  I  proceed  to  the  Attire  of  the  Body^ 
which  is  purely  Additional,  (the  Body  not 
being  provided  with  Natural  Attire,  as  the 
Head)  and  it  confiits  in  the  Outward 
Garments. 

The  Ufe  of  it  is  either  to  fupply  the 
Unequal  Parts  of  the  Body,  or  to  adorn  the 
Shape.  To  fupply  the  Unequal  Parts,  the 
Figure  of  the  Apparel  muft  be  different, 
either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  from  the  Figure 
of  the  Body  :  And  all  Nations  and  Ages 
have  univerfally  agreed  in  this  Rule  5  fome 
making  ufe  of  the  Apparel,  which  differs  in 
the  Whole  5  but  others,  only  of  that  which 
differs  in  Part  from  the  Body. 

It 
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It  is  faid  to  differ  in  the  Whole,  becaufe  it  ^/^^  '^og^- 
covers  the  Body  loofeiy  from  the  Neck  to  the 
Foot,  difguifing  the  Hollow  of  the  Shape  ac- 
cording  to  the  Drefs,  which  is  now  only  ufed 
in  Jfia-j  and  like  the  Robe  of  the  Prieft  or 
Magiftrate  Here,   which  is  appointed  to  be 
us'd  by  the  Prieft  or  Magiftrate,  as  import- 
ing Eminence  and  Gravity,  For  which  reafon, 
I  Ihall  take  occafion  to  caution  the  Prieft 
from  making  ufe  of  a  Short  Riding  Gown, 
which  (as  all  Habits  that  are  ihort )  may  be 
us'd  as  a  Mark  of  Strength  and  Adivity  5  but 
it  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  Intention  of 
the  Clergy  in  wearing  it :  And  perhaps  that 
it  may  not  be  impoifible  for  me  to  diffvvade 
the  Clergy  from  the  farther  Ufe  of  it,  when 
I  tell  them,  that  it  was  Tmdal  that  was  the 
firft  that  introduced  it  5  in  which  ( it  is  con- 
fidently  affirm'd)   that  he   has  been    feen 
often  and  often  riding  ^  and  that  he  wore  it 
without  any  apprehenfion  of  being  queftion'd, 
alledging  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  Clergy. 

The  other  kind  of  Apparel,  which  is  ton^Qo^u 
fupply  the  Unequal  Parts,  is  the  Coat^  which 
is  direfted  or  govern  d  by  the  Shape,  falling 
in  with  the  Body,  as  a  Clofe  Covering,  but 
always  concealing  the  true  Figure  of  the 
Thighs,  by  certain  Folds  of  Cloth,  and  reach- 
ing no  lower  than  the  Knee. 

Thefe  are  the  Garments,  which  all  Nations 

and  Ages  have  made  ufe  of  to  fill  up  the  In- 
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equalities  of  the  Body  ^  but  not  without  innu- 
merable  Changes  and  Varieties  of  Modes, 
from  the  time  that  they  were  firft  invented, 
to   their   being    tranfmitted  to  Us.      And 
therefore    I  muft  give   notice,  with  regard 
to  the  Coat  in  particular.  That  tho'  I  have 
faid  above.  That  it  has  been  us'd  by  all  Ages 
and  Nations,  as  well  as  the  Toga^  and  by  that 
means  I  feem  to  have  excluded  the  French 
from  having  other  wife  contributed  to  Drefs^ 
than  by  inventing  the  Termque  and  Top-knot  ^ 
I  mean  no  more,  than  that  the  Invention  of 
the  Coat^  confider'd  as  a  Habit  in  general,  is 
not  to  be  afcrib'd  to  the  French^  but  that  it 
is  the  Invention  of  former  Ages.     For  if  we 
confider  it  with  its  prefent  Modifications  and 
Adjunfts,  I  look  upon   all  thefe  as  entirely 
owing  to  the  French^  and  the  World  is  ac- 
cordingly  to  acknowledge  the  fame. 

Let  us  therefore  allow  them  the  Reputation 
of  the  Shoulder-knot  3  of  the  Beads  which  are 
faftned  to  the  Ends  of  their  Cravats^  to  cor- 
reft  the  Stubbornnefs  of  their  Muflin  5  of 
ten  thoufand  kinds  oi  Buttons  5  of  the  Sol- 
diers and  the  Jockey's  Sleeve  5  the  two 
forts  of  Pockets  ^  the  Long  Pocket  with  a 
Plain  or  indented  Flap  5  the  Crofs  Pocket, 
with  the  Round,  or  the  Trefoil,  or  Scollop 
Flap  5  of  the  different  Magnitude  of  Fleats^ 
which  differ  alfo,  from  time  to  time,  in 
Number,  but  always  agree  in  the  myftic  Effi- 
cacy of  an  Unequal  Number. 

And 
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And  this  Attire  of  the  Body  ( the  Coat ) 
is  made  to  adorn  the  Shape,  as  well  as  to 
fupply    the    Unequal   Parts   of  the   Body. 
Which  is  an  Advantage  which  the  prefent 
Afiatics  feera  to  negleft  in  their  Drefs.    But 
Care  muft  be  taken,  as  the  Coat  is  to  adorn  the 
Shape,  that  it  be  made  of  a  moderate  Length, 
and  not  either  too  Short  or  too  Long  5  be- 
caufe,  if  it  be  too  ftiort,  it  gives  the  Body 
an  Air  of  Levity  :    And  it  muft  not  be  too 
Long ;   becaufe  in  that  cafe  it  would  fall 
backward  to  the  Leg,  and  betray  the  Inequa- 
lities of  the  Lower  Parts  ^  which  often  hap- 
pens to  the  Gentry  of  Holland^  or  to  that  JXndf 
Degree   which    is    next    to   their  Nobles* 
Which  is  fo  much  the  more  remarkable  iii 
them,  as  they  are  naturally  adorn'd  with  a 
Comely  Prominence,  arifing  before  from  the 
Pit  of  the  Stomach,  and  ending  at  the  Anns  3 
and  arifing   behind   from    the  Root  of  the 
Back,  and  ending  at  the  Hams  5  being  many 
a  Foot,  if  meafur'd  convexly. 

It  would  be  well  therefore  if  their  Coats 
were  made  Shorter^  and  fiU'd  in  the  Sides 
with  Pleats,  and  Pleated  proportionably  be- 
hind 3  which  would  be  a  means  to  dilTemble 
thefe  Prominences,  and  confequently  to  make 
their  Perfons  more  refpefted.  For  at  prefent, 
with  regard  to  their  Perfons,  the  Body  Na- 
tural of  Holland  may  be  liken'd,  in  a  fatal 
degree  to  the  Body  Politic  of  Rome. 

Suis  C^  ipfa  Roma  viribus  ruit. 
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And  as  the  Coat  is  to  be  made  of  a  mo- 
derate Length,  and  not  to  be  too  fhort  or 
too  long,  fo  it  muft  not  fit  too  clofe  to  any 
part,  nor  muft  it  be  too  wide,  but  yield  as 
the^  Body  moves,  with  a  gentle  tJndula- 
tion. 

This'  Rule  muft  be  obferved  with  great 
Stridnefs,  and  nothing  but  Oeconomy  can 
juftifie  the  tranfgrefling  of  it :  But  therefore 
I  ftiall  find  no  Fault  with  the  JFr^n^^  for  the 
Falhion  of  their  Coats  in  their  late  Mourn- 
ing for  the  "Dauphin  ^  which  were  open  from 
the  Wrift  to  the  Elbow,  and  wide  in  the 
Wafte  to  a  great  extreme,  and  unufually 
long.  For  this  was  cohtriv'd ,  if  I  may 
Ke4/o«o//ijiidge  by  their  Praftice,  of  which  I  am  an 
ute  New  Eye-wituefs,  that  the  French  Courtier  might 
Frfnce/"  ^16  eafily  furniOi'd  wit^  a  Coat  at  the  Fri- 
-pery^  for  the  time  of  his  Attendance  (as  the 
Length  and  Shape  of  the  Coat  were  not  all 
minded)  and  that  he  might  fave  the  Ex- 
pence  of  buying  a  new  one. 

This  Fafhion  was  afterwards  very  much 
encouraged  in  Britain  5  and  I  confefs,  for  one 
Reafon,  that  I  am  well  pleas'd,  that  it  was 
fo.5  for  the  French  thought  no  otherwife 
than  that  we  alfo  made  ufe  of  it  out  of  a 
vertuous  Frugality. 


Vivacity,  I  am  next  to  treat  of  the  Quahties  which 
o«if  are  neceflary  in  Drefs,  The  firft  that  I  fhall 
nQcep.ry  take  noticc  of,  is,  Vivacity^  which  is  of  great 
in  Drefs.  Advantage 
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Advantage  to  Drefs,  provided  the  Pro- 
prieties of  Converfation  be  obferved  in 
the  Exercife  of  it.  But  Men  are  to  take 
care  not  to  miftake  Levity  and  Im- 
pertinence for  this  Virtue,  or  to  judge  that 
the  Vertue  folely  confifts  of  fudden  and  qiiick 
Refledions  upon  Men  and  Manners,  without 
confulting  the  PJeafure  and  Satisfadion  of 
thofe  with  whom  we  converfe. 

I  fufped  that  1  once  knew  one  that  did 
in  this  manner  miftake  :  The  Reader  may- 
judge  of  it  by  what  follows.  Difcourfing  in 
a  Circle  of  the  Vanity  of  being  proud  of  an 
ancient  Extradion,  he  points  to  a  new-cre- 
ated Baronet ;    Sir  Harry there  is 

infiintely  more  to  be  praifed^  who  is  the  firji 
of  his  Family.  He  had  hardly  clos'd  his  Lips 
after  this  Speech,  but  he  turns  to  a  venera- 
ble Prieft  x^l  am  heartily  glad^Siryto  fee  you  look 
fo  well^  faith  he  5  but  the  Church  is  always  a 
good  Isurfe  to  her  Children.  The  next  he  ac- 
cofted  was  an  Officer  in  a  rich  Suit  of  Cloaths, 
who  making  an  Offer  to  fpeak,  (peradven- 
ture  in  favour  of  the  Church  )  faith  he  forth- 
with to  him,  This  Hariey  will  break  all  the 
Taylors  in  Town  5  for  he  does  not  allow  Bread 
to  the  Half^pay  Oficers. 

The  Company  indeed  feem'd  equally  to 
admire  the  Velocity  of  his  Fancy,  laughing 
for  the  loudeft  at  one  another  ^  but  yet  in 
their  Hearts  they  wilh'd  him  (all  of  them 
except  the  Prieft)  with  the  Devil.  And  when 
his  Back  was  turned,  they  began  to  conhder 

which* 
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which  was  the  beft  way  to  be  reveng'd  of 
him.  Their  Schemes  for  this  Purpofe  were 
different:  Some  confidering  that  he  had  no 
Religion  at  all,  propos'd  that  he  might  be 
fent  to  Rome^  and  perfuaded  to  fue  for  a 
Prelacy,  extolling  at  the  fame  time  the  Di- 
fciplineof  the  Inqiiifition.  Others  were  for 
poifoning  him  into  a  Confumption,  till  he 
was  brought  to  the  point  of  Death  5  and  it 
was  no  great  matter  whether  he  recovered  or 
no.  Others  were  for  flinging  him  out  of  the 
Window,  More  Majorum.  But  what  was  ge- 
nerally agreed  to  be  the  beft  way,  by  this 
Company,  as  well  as  by  all  others,  to  cor- 
red:  his  Impertinence,  was,  to  put  him  un- 
der Interdiftion.  Accordingly,  diere  was  not 
^  Nobleman's  Porter  in  Town,  but  could  tell 
you  his  Stature,  the  Colour  of  his  Eye- 
brows, and  the  Length  of  his  Nofe,  tho' 
he  had  never  feen  him.  And  if  any  fu^h 
Perfon  Came  to  the  Gate  5  My  Lord  has 
been  Abroad  fince  Break-of-Day ^  to  be  fure^ 
and  he  wont  return  before  Midnight :  And 
yet,  perhaps,  my  Lord  was  then  fcarce  come 
Home. 


ptherQua-  ^  rcckon  in  the  next  place,  that  a  beduti- 
litks,  as  f ul  Afped  is  of  great  Advantage  to  Drefs  5^ 
^(veRfnd^^^  fo  is  a  juft  Staturc  :  It  is  agreed  that  four 
sha^e.  Ells  of  Cloth  is  fufficient  for  this  Stature  : 
K  the    Body   takes  lefs^   or   requires   much 

more 
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more  in  a  Suit,  that  Body  muft  be  look'd  on 
as  imperfeft. 

Keve  minor  quarta^  nee  fit  proiuii'wr  ulna 
Veftis' 


Horace. 


It  will  be  aifo  of  farther  Advantage  to  be  as  aifo 
skill'd  in  all  the  Exercifes  Genteel  and  Mi-  ^^'^  ^^n- 
litary.    Under  which  Head  it  may  be  pro-  %il^^ary 
per  to  take  notice  of  the  Queftion,  Whether  it  Exercifes. 
may  not  be  allowable  for  us  to  learn  thefe  Ex- 
ercifes of  other  Nations  >  I  fhall  anfwer  briefly 
to  this:  Firft,  As  to  the  Warlike  Exercifes, 
That  we  may  learn  them  of  any  Nation  that 
has  ever  got  the  Advantage   of  us  in  War. 

The  Fable  of  the  Stag  and  Squirrel  will 
aifo  inftrudl  us  of  whom  we  may  learn  the 
Genteel  Exercifes. 

It  was  once  difputed  between  a  Stag  and  Fable  of. 
a  Squirrel,  which  of  them  had   the  better  ^^<^  Scag 
Gate  ?  And  fome  God  of  theWood  was  chofen  ^."f '^'^^'- 
to  decide  the   Difpute.     The  God,  that  he 
might  not  give  any  rafti  Judgment,  direded 
the  Squirrel  to  walk.  Ouida,  faith  the  Squirrel^ 
Moy,  qui  fuis  fait  a  voler,  J'ai  heau  a  pro- 
mener.    The  God  turns  to  the  Stag^  and  asks 
him  if  he  could  fly.     The    Stag  anfwered 
him,  That  it  was  his  Nature  to  tread  the 
Ground  3  and  that  his  Body  would  not  admit 
him  to  fly.      Well,  faith  the  God,  When- 
ever it  will,  you  may  find  me  again  in  this 
Foreft 

Moral 
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Moral  of  the  Fable. 

It  is  here  to  be  obferv'd  to  the  Reader, 
that  the  Stag  fpeaks  ^nglijJ)^  and  that  the 
Squirrel  fpeaks  French  ;  I  therefore  from 
thence  conclude,  that  by  a  Stag  the  Author 
of  the  Fable  might  fignifie  enigmatically  a 
Briton^  as  he  gives  us  an  Idea  by  the  Squirrel 
of  a  Frenchman*  Now  as  thefe  two  Animals 
are  made  of  a  different  Conftrudlion  of  Body 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  confequently  a 
Difpute  upon  their  Gate  was  not  fo  eafy 
to  be  determined  :  So  it  feems  as  difficult  to 
determine  any  Difpute  of  this  Nature  be- 
tween the  Briton  and  the  Frenchman :  The 
one  having  a  wonderful  DifpofitionofBody 
for  Rope-dancing  5  and  the  other,  as  the  Stag^ 
being  made  for  treading  the  Ground.  And 
as  the  Conflruftions  of  their  Bodies  are  thos 
fo  exceedingly  different,  I  cannot  tell  if  it  be 
practicable  for  a  Frenchman  to  learn  the 
genteel  Exercifes  of  a  Briton^  or  for  a  Briton 
to  learn  them  of  a  Frenchman. 


The  laft  Morcover  it  is  required  in  Drefs,  that  there 
Quality  ne- he  2L  Gtnius  to  difpofe  the  Habit  according 
vfej/  r  ^^  ^'•^  proper  Attitudes,  which  it  is  impofli- 
Genius  to.  blc  to  dcfcribc  5  but  when  we  obferve  it  in 
difpoje  the  any  one,  the  Soul  is  fiird  with  Pleafure,  as 
^^  ^^^*  at  "the  Sound  of  fome  Melody.  And  I  ra- 
tlier  compare  the  Pleafure  which  is  commu- 
nicated 
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licated  by  this  Difpofition  of  the  Drefs  to  that 
iMufic,  becaufe  it  is  agreed,  that  there  is 
I  more  than  ordinary  relation  between  it  and 
vlufic  3  and  that  Men  of  odd  and  fingular 
Paffions  with  regard  to  Mufic,  are  aifo  re- 
narkable  for  Improprieties  and  Inconfiftences 

n  Drefs.  ,.^,11 

This,  I  have  been  told,  was  exemplify  d  by  Relation 
)ne  who  had  made  it  his  Bufinefs  to  learn  cer-  ''^^^\^^ 
ain  humorous  national  Tunes,  which  feem  Drefs,  *  ex- 
pand there    are  fuch  in  every  Nation)    to  empuf/d. 
kprefs  the  Genius  of  the  Country  where 
they    were    made.      For    according  to  the 
Tune  which   he  humm'd  to  himfelf  when 
he  drefs'd,  his  Habit  took  the  Air,  for  that 
Day,  of  the  Nation  to  whom  that  Tune 
was  adapted. 

This  Morning,  faith  he,  I  am  inclin'd  to 
appear  as  a  Frenchman  ^    and  fo  animating 
himfelf  by  a  Jigy  or  a  Fanfaroon,  or  a  Figary^ 
he  would  give  a  fpring  from  one  end  of  the 
Room   to  the    other.     At  another  time  the 
Fancy  took  him  to  drefs  as  a  Spaniard.     And 
then  he  equip'd  himfelf  gravely  to  the  Sound 
of  a  Sarabrand :  But  whenever  he  went  to 
Court,  and  aim'd  at  the  Perfedion  of  Drefs, 
he  difpos'd  his  Brit'ip  Habit  to  the  Graces  of 
a  Sonata.     By  means  of  thefe  different  Airs 
he  appear'd  in  as  many  Forms  as  a  Vroteus. 
And  when  he  was  in  feme  of  his  Difguifes, 
and  pail  in  a  Boat  from  Whitehall  to  the  Tern- 
•pk  3    the  Waterman,   taking    him  to  be   a 
Stranger,  would  teli  him,  Monjieur,  or  5^;^- 

mor. 
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nior.  My  fare  is  a  Shilling,  but  Gem k men  commonly 
give  me  Half  a  Crown. 

A 
But  as  I  have  maintain'd  the  Neceflity  of  a 
Genius  to  difpofe  the  Habit  according  to  a  per« 
fed  Reaitude^  to  make  it  appear  the  plainer  that 
there  is  fuch  a  Genius  requir  d,  I  fhall  here  take 
notice  of  the  molt  remarkable  Miftake  in  difpofing 
the  Habit,  which  ariles  tj-om  the  want  of  fuch  a 
Genius,  making  ule  of  one  contrary  to  illuftrate 
another :  And  with  the  fame  I  fhall  conclude  my 
System. 

AnAudaci-  ^There  IS  a  certain  Audacious  Figure,  which  un- 
ous  Figure  skilful  Perfons  are  apt  to  affume  in  their  Drefs  with 
'"  "'^''  an  Intention  to  extort  the  Relpea  of  Mankind^  and 
to  engage  us  to  reverence  them  by  Force  or  Com- 
pulfion.  But  it  is  feldom  or  ever  that  this  Method 
fucceeds,  or  meets  with  any  other  fate,  than  what 
is  incident  to  ail  kinds  of  tyranny.  This  Figure, 
however,  may  fuit  very  well  with  a  Youth  on 
Horle-back,  or  with  Men  of  a  Military  Profeflion; 
but  then  it  becomes  a  Vertue,  as  confilting  in  a 
certain  haughty  Sweetnels,  which  jointly  denotes 
Ambition  and  Mercy. 

The  Affectation  of  this  Vertue,  confider'd  in  an- 
SiHofthc  Other  Specimen  of  it,  gave  birth  to  the  Se£l  of  the 
Priapi.  Frjapi :  Thele  are  a  fort  of  Men,  who  are  fo  deno- 
minated, as  having  a  Priapifm  in  the  Optic  Nerves. 
1  jrm  lenfible  that  they  were  once  known  by  tlie 
Name  of  tlie  CrocoJi/es.  But  the  Name  of  Croco- 
diles was  loon  diiapprov'd,  upon  examining  the 
Analogy  between. thele  two  Creatures.  The  Ad- 
vantage which  the  Crocodile  obtains  over  Man- 
kind, confifts  in  feciiring  the  hrft  Lock,  or  fixing 
his  Eye  upon  us  before  vveareawareof  it  ^  whereas 

the 
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the  means  of  Deftru£lion  made  ufe  of  by  the  other, 
is  only  to  maintain  its  Look,  whenever  it  is  fix'd, 
for  a  liifficient  fpace  of  time,  without  any  regard  to 
the  Priority  of  it.  And  this  being  eftefted  by  a  Pro- 
tenfion  of  the  Opthalmic  Nerves,  the  Name  of  Fri- 
api  took  place. 


The  lame  Call  or  Turn  of  the  Habit  which  de- 
notes an  Audacious  Nature,  may  alio  in  another  Petulant 
refpe£l  be  fignificative  diVemlance  •,  the  difterent ^^^^^• 
Efte£ls  of  this  Difpofition  of  the  Habit  arifing  from 
the  difierence  of  the  Stature  or  Vilage.  If  the  Sta- 
ture be  high  and  the  Features  large,  this  Dilpofition 
of  the  Habit  is  faid  to  be  Yurce  and  Audacious  -,  but 
ifotherwile,  \t  ]s  c^lVd  Petiz/am.  : 

As  this  Dilpofiticn  of  the  Habit,  confidefd  in 
either  refpeft,  implies  an  Inclination  to  inliilt,  we 
are  not  to  wonder  that  it  often  meets  with  levere 
Treatment.    But  this  mult  be  oblerv'd,  ( for  what 
realbn  it  is  not  my  bufinels  now  to  enquire)  that///'  Confe-^ 
the  Dapper  or  Petulant  Figure  is  oft'nej  expos'd  ^^^^^  ^i 
to  Difcipline,  than  the  Fierce  or  Audacious.    For  ^^!^'^"^ 
the  truth  of  which,  I  appeal  to  you,  my  Country- 
men of  the  Middle   Rank,  whenever  you  lee  a 
little  Irench  Taylor,  come  over,  fince  the  feace^  to 
modifie  and   reform   the  Nation  •,   have  not  you 
found  it  hard  to  keep  off  your  Hands  from  Drub- 
ing  him  ? 


I  fliould  have  concluded  at  this  place,  but  that 
I  look  on  my  lelf  as  obligd  to  lay  a  word  or  two 
to  the  French,  as  an  Apology  for  fome  Thoughts 
in  the  foregoing  Ireauje  •,  which  they  may  inter- 
pret as  RefleQons  on  their  Nation,  and  yet  perhaps 
never  were  intended  as  fuch. 

I  have 
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Apoiopto  I  have*  this  therefore  to  offer  to  my  adopted; 
r/jt-  French  Country-men,  (  who  were  once  French-men  by  Na- 
Retugees.  ^j^^>,  ^^  engage  their  Favour,  and  that  they  may 
not  entertain  an  ill  Opinion  of  my  Trearife,  That 
my  chiefelt  View  in  Compofing  it,  was  to  promote 
the  Trade  of  Great-Britain  •,  and  I  am  confident, 
that  fuch  an  Undertaking  will  always  be  pleafing 
to  them,  who  have  improved  our  Manufadures, 
Snd  confequently  our  Trade,  with  an  Induftry  not 
to  be  equaird,  ( as  they  have  effeftually  aided  irr 
another  Capacity  to  raile  and  extend  the  Glory  of 
our  Arms)  and  who  are  entirely  incorporated  and 
made  one  indivifible  Body  with  lis  in  every  rdpe£l: 
And  I  defire  of  them,  that  they  would  not  think 
themfelves  in  any-wife  meant  or  concerned,  if  I 
have  offered  it  as  the  Ground  of  my  Treat ife^  in 
Ibme  meafure  to  prove,  That  the  French  are  na- 
turally and  in  many  refpe8:s  defeSive  in  good 
Sence  -,  fince  I  verily  believe,  that  the  greatelt  rea-^ 
Ion  of  their  being  fo  ill  treated  in  France^  was, 
becaule  they  had  too  much  of  i-t. 

4^o%y  to       It  woald  be  likewife  unreafbnabie  in  the  Subje£ls 

tie  Sub-    o{' France  to  be  diflatisfy'd  with  me^  fince  I  chal-* 

jcas  of      Icuge  any  Gne  to  fay  otherwife,   notwithftanding 

mace,      g^^^  particular  PalTages  in  this  Book,    than  that 

Hove  them  as  7nuch^  from  the  bottom  of  my  Hearty 

ani  with  the  fame  Good-w/U  an  J  AffeSion^  and  Efteemy 

as  generally  one  Neighbour  loves  another. 


FINIS. 
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